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Convention 


..+. OUT IN FRONT... 


ROM the bottom of the coal mines in Pennsylvania to vice-presi- 


dent in charge of field of the Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corpora- 

tion, of Baltimore, Maryland, a corporation doing business in twelve 
states and the District of Columbia—such is the thumb nail sketch of 
the life of T. J. Mohan. 


Thomas J. Mohan was born July 30, 1882, in the anthracite coal 
regions of Pennsylvania. Entering the coal breaker as a slate picker 
at the age of eight years, and the mines as door-boy at the age of 
twelve, he quickly worked his way up. It was not too dark in the mines 
for the young man to acquire new light. Between "trips" in the mines, 
he studied and prepared himself for his place in the sun. 


The energetic and enthusiastic interest that has characterized all 
his undertakings was made evident early in his youth, when at the 
age of twelve he made his first public appearince in a Mount Carmel 
dramatic club presentation. At seventeen he was honored by the 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania, for outstanding 
work in connection with his engineering course. This same year Mr. 
Mohan was elected president of the Mount Carmel Father O'Reilly 
Literary and Debating Society, a prominent and long-standing com- 
munity organization. 


Mr. Mohan entered the insurance business at Mount Carmel, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1902 as agent for the Prudential. Five years later he 
went to Chicago to study law. He was graduated by Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. He returned to Pennsylvania and re-entered the insurance 
business as assistant manager for the Reading Mutual in Philadelphia. 
He was shortly assigned to a detached assistant superintendency at 
Bangor, Pennsylvania, and then promoted to the superintendency of 
the Reading Mutual at Lansford, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mohan's rise from then on was rapid. Field supervisor of the 
Home Life, division manager for the Pennsylvania Mutual at Wilkes- 
Borre, Pennsylvania, both positions he took in his stride. Striking out 


for himself, he organized a general agency for the Eureka-Maryland 
Assurance Corporation at Wilkes-Barre, in 1922. With this agency as 
a nucleus, he has developed eight general agencies throughout Penn- 
sylvania, all leading agencies of the Eureka-Maryland Assurance Cor- 
poration today. 


In addition to directing his agency, he took the position of southern 
division manager of the Eureka-Maryland with offices at Baltimore. 
In a short time Mr. Mohan was promoted to field manager and, on 
May |, 1935, was elected to the position of vice-president in charge 
of the field. 


Mr. Mohan is well known to the life insurance field. He has ad- 
dressed the National Association of Life Underwriters at Chicago; 
the regional convention of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
at Pottsville, and the state convention of the Federation at Philadel- 
phia. He has addressed the Industrial Section of The American Life 
Convention at Chicago and many other insurance organizations. 


He served as secretary of the Industrial Section of the American 
Life Convention from 1936 to 1937 and was then chosen chairman of 
that section in 1938, which position he now holds. He is also an active 
member of the Industrial Insurers’ Conference, of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Mohan is vice-president of the Baltimore Association of Life 
Underwriters and a member of its board of directors; he is a director 
of the Baltimore Institute of Life Underwriters; a director of the Life 
Insurance Trust Council of Baltimore. 


In addition to his active membership in these insurance organiza- 
tions, Mr. Mohan is past-president of the Rotary Club of Pikesville, 
Maryland, and is now serving on its board of governors. He is a 
member of the Baltimore Press Club; president of the Sudbrook 
Realty & Insurance Agency, Incorporated, of Pikesville, and a mem- 
ber of the board of the Baltimore Club of National Federation of 
Sales Executives. 
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FOR 1939 


Changes! 


Additions! 


Improvements ! 


The 7Ist annual edition of The 
Spectator Life Index was published 
last week. This year the Life Index 
exhibits the five-year comparative 
annual statements of over 350 life 
insurance companies operating in 
the United States and Canada, and 
the valuable tables, including an ex- 
hibit of the percentage distribution 
of total admitted assets, have been 
enlarged to include the exhibits of 
a greater number of companies. 


The body of the 1939 Life Index is 
separated into four different sections, 
the data for each company being 
conveniently arranged on the same 
page. Detailed information concern- 
ing income, disbursements, assets, lia- 
bilities and surplus and insurance ac- 
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count of each company is listed in a 
five-year comparative exhibit. 


A table of importance to the agent 
and production managet is that show- 
ing premiums received and claims 
paid on annuities, disability and acci- 
dent indemnity. According to the 
aggregates shown in the Life Index, 
United States life insurance com- 
panies received in annuity premiums 
last yeor $381,193,089 and made 
payment on annuities of $122,263,- 
472. 


The Spectator Life Index is effec- 
tively bound in blue manila and sells 
at 75c. per copy, or in Flexible Pocket- 
book style for $1.25 per copy. Lesser 
prices for quantity lots. 


Supply Today 


Check which type of binding: | Manila Cover () Flexible binding 
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SPECTATOR 


Land of the Future 


the idea of the relativity of time. The author of one work 

prefaced it with the explanation that a man rowing a boat 
along a stream would not know what lay ahead around the bend, 
but a second man flying above in an airplane could see very well 
the future, as well as the present and the past of the traveler in 
the boat. Therefore, what was future time to the latter was 
present time to the former. 


Boe and plays have been written in recent years around 


Perhaps we can vouchsafe ourselves a view of the future. It is 
the substance of today’s dreams. In this land of the future there 
will be accomplished world-heralded feats that are now but 
vaguely formed ambitions. There men walk in power—overlords 
of mighty peoples, rulers of industrial empires—dominant across 
the world though oceans intervene and frontiers, too, along 
whose far-flung reaches armed men march in martial mood. 


There are in this land of the future, also, the materialization of 
lesser, but perhaps more beautiful and seemly dreams. Here is 
the tomorrow of the youths who today envision their sweethearts 
as the “little wife well-willed, who’s living in a house well-filled 
around which grows a little garden well-tilled.” For many for 
whom rain falls today their land of the future basks in a constant 
summer sun and the enjoyment of power, or wealth, or love is 
the attained reward of purposeful desires. 


But in this land where hopes and wishes sometimes become 
realities there are unsuspected tragedies for many others. We 
see women in want of even a place to rest in comfort their tired 
heads. Girls who are fair today and blessed with a doting love, 
we see there in drudgery, in need and alone and seeking the 
grudging spoon of paternalism and charity for food and suste- 
nance. Fatherless children, pale and drawn, wander aimlessly 
through the streets of this city of future time. We see them beg 
in pity for relief from those who today are envious of their good 
fortune and seeming prospects for success and happiness. 


Recent research among a typical American city’s financially 
stricken — the victims of yesterday’s cruelty and neglect — re- 
vealed that three out of four who pleaded for the meagre bounty 
of public relief funds were women. Thousands of frail dreams 
of some yesterday’s future — cherished mothers and helpmates 
of men who ignored in their ambitious aims such possibilities as 
sordidness and sorrow. They refused to admit the need of sacri- 
fice and thrift to bulwark their presence in the land of the future 
from the stark realism of death and misadventure, thereby forc- 
ing those they love to carry on alone and unprotected. In the 
unhappy group begging for help must surely be numbered many 
who in their youth were the inspiration of dreams of a future 
of ease and even grandeur. Unfortunately, they were dreams 
unencumbered by a program of protection to withstand adver- 
sity’s stroke. 


ie > 5 








HENDON CHUBB 


“In the time I shall claim your at- 
tention I shall take for my subject 
‘WE’ a short word but in this in- 
stance covering a very large and in- 
tricate organization. We that make 
up the organization of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company. 

“If any organization is to function 
well it is necessary that there should 
be the fullest cooperation between 
each part—the Field Force, the Of- 
ficers, the Home Office Staff and the 
Directors and that cooperation can 
be helped by an understanding of each 
how the other elements in the whole 
function and how it discharges its 
duties. It is because of this that I 
shall spend a little time on one of 
the elements that go to make up this 
organization and say a word to you 
of the work and composition of ‘We’ 
the Directors, before proceeding to 
the all inclusive ‘WE’ of the entire 
organization. 

“I think it is important that we 
of the Board should know just as 
much as we can of what you in the 
field force and office staff are doing. 
I think it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that you of the field force and 
of the home office staff should know 
what we, the Board of Directors, do 
in discharge of our _ responsibility. 
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Our tasks are interlocking and com- 
plementary and I am going to attempt 
to outline to you just what part the 
Board is playing in this organization. 


Work of the Board 


“Now this Board consists of nine- 
teen members and there is a Board 
meeting each month and when I tell 
you that the record of attendance is 
about eighty per cent you will see 
how mindful the members are of their 
obligations. These Board meetings 
have of necessity a certain minimum 
formality as must every meeting as 
large as this if confusion is to be 
avoided and work dispatched, but let 
me say that this formality is only 
one of order and that the whole at- 
mosphere of the Board is one that 
encourages question and suggestion. 
But, after all, much of the work is of 
necessity done by Board Committees 
and their reports form the basis for 
most of the Board’s discussions and 
considerations. So the meeting pro- 
ceeds as follows: Report of the presi- 
dent which covers not only the figures 
but a comparison with previous years 
and any special matters that the 
executives wish to bring before the 
Board. Then there are always re- 
ports from first, the Executive Com- 


The Real Meaning 
of That Little 


Word 
We’ 


In recent months the relationship of di- 
rectors of great enterprises has been a 
subject of discussion; here Mr. Chubb, 
head of a great property underwriting 
organization, weighs the measure of 
his responsibility and duty as a direc- 
tor of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America in an address at 
Annual Banquet. 


By HENDON CHUBB 


mittee consisting of eight directors 
and the president. It meets every 
Monday and is also attended by the 
general counsel and one or more vice- 
presidents. Many subjects come be- 
fore this Committee. To refer to a 
few I will list: 

Broad questions of company policy. 

Decisions on matters affecting both 
the field and home office. 

Expenditures on home office build- 
ings, etc. 

But perhaps the best description 
would be to say all important matters 
concerning the company that are not 
specifically allocated to other Commit- 
tees of the Board. I think the at- 
tendance so far this year has been 
about ninety per cent. 

“Then comes a report from the 
Finance Committee, six regular and 
two rotating members, the president, 
general counsel and the treasurer are 
also present. This Committee meets 
twice a week and considers carefully 
suggested purchases and sales of se 
curities and proposals as to mort 
gages. Everything brought before 
them has been most thoroughly im 
vestigated either by the Bond Depart 
ment, headed by Mr. Stedman or the 
Mortgage Department, headed by Mr. 
Rogers and either Mr. Stedman oF 
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Mr. Rogers or their first assistants is 
always present to give the reasons for 
their recommendation and to answer 
any questions. I can assure you that 
there is no member of the Committee 
that does not recognize an individual 
responsibility. I believe that in the 
vice-presidents in charge of those two 
divisions we have men of truly re- 
markable judgment and ability that 
have made a careful and scientific in- 
vestigation of each issue of mortgage 
being recommended. But the final 
judgment is the responsibility of the 
Finance Committee and in arriving 
at that judgment the special knowl- 
edge and experience of its members 
gained by their broad business experi- 
ence is of inestimable value in 
arriving at. the final determination in 
this difficult task of investing the 
company’s funds. 


Committee Work 

“Now in addition there are reports 
at some meetings of the other stand- 
ing committees—the Audit Commit- 
tee, consisting of three members who 
recommend the auditors to be em- 
ployed, their remuneration, and care- 
fully check on the method used and 
study the report made by the auditors. 

“The Dividend Committee who 
examine and pass judgment on the 
declaration of dividends to policy- 
holders and consider what reserves 
are necessary to be taken from the 
yearly earnings and assure them- 
selves by careful examination that the 
action recommended by the officers is 
fair and equitable as between the 
policyholders present and the future. 

“The Salary Committee of five that 
consider and recommend as to the 
salaries to be paid the officers. 

“The Committee on Nominations 
who recommend to the Board suitable 
persons to be submitted to the policy- 
holders. 

“Now I shall go into this with more 
particularity because the composition 
of the Board of Directors is to my 
mind, of vital importance to the whole 
conduct and future of the company 
and the faithfulness with which it 
discharges its obligations to its own- 
ers, the policyholders. Three of the 
directors are appointed by the chan- 
cellor of New Jersey and in those 
appointments the Board plays no part, 
but such appointments have been 
made by the chancellor with a full 
appreciation of his responsibility to 
the best interests of the policyholders. 

“The other directors are elected by 
the policyholders and while in no way 
limiting the policyholders’ choice they 
are given the opportunity to consider 
hames recommended by the Board. 
Experience and common sense indi- 

















TRIBUTE TO THE LATE EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


An impressive eulogy in memory of the late Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America at the time of his death last September, 
was delivered by Franklin D'Olier, his successor in that office, at the opening session 
of the company's annual business conference last week. 

As the conferees, who represented all sections of the field in the United States, 
Canada and Hawaii, stood in their places, the executive said: “Edward Dickinson 
Duffield, our president, your friend, my friend. How impossible for me to say 
what is in my heart, how impossible for me to attempt to describe the thoughts 


you have in your heart! 


“I sympathize with you in the loss that you have sustained. | know you sympathize 
with me in my loss. Don't forget that he alone was responsible for me coming to 
this company thirteen years ago, thirteen of the most wonderful years in my life. 

“My office, as you know, adjoined his. There was no Prudential problem that 
ever came up that we did not discuss at length. | knew him so well that were it 
possible for him to send through me a message to you, | know what that message 
would be. It would be to thank every one of you for your loyal service to this 
company these many years, for all that you have done for him personally. 

“Often, after | had told him about something particularly well done by our 
people, he would smile and say: ‘Yes, we may not have many stars, but we certainly 


have a great team.’ 


“He was a great executive and | know of no higher tribute that we can pay to 
his memory than to prove to the world what a great institution he left. And we 
can do it in just one way; by carrying on as he would want us to carry on, and 


by carrying on with a smile 


“He left us six months ago. Since then you and | have carried on with a 
smile, and that this convention may be the success that he would want it to be, 
we will continue to carry on with a smile." 








cate that if the policyholders are sat- 
isfied with the existing management 
they will in all probability follow 
that recommendation of the Board 
as to its membership. 

“Now these recommendations are 
made by the Board and in turn it is 
advised by the Nominating Committee 
and I wish to outline the factors that 
enter into their action. 

“The first consideration is char- 
acter—not only must the man have 
the highest standards of business 
honor and recognition of the obliga- 
tion of trusteeship but he must be 
of sufficient prominence to have this 
qualification recognized by a consid- 
erable public with whom he comes in 
contact. 

“Then must be considered ability 
and the type of business experience. 

“Then and in the Prudential this 
has always seemed of great impor- 
tance, he should be so situated that 
he is available not only for Board 
meetings but so that he can assume 
a share of the responsibilities of 
committee work. 


Other Responsibilities 


“There are naturally other consid- 
erations of lesser importance but 
these three are those first weighed in 
considering any possibility and while 
in the first instance the responsibility 
rests on the Nominating Committee, 
not only do they carefully consider 
any suggestions from the Board or 
indeed sometimes outside it, but no 
recommendation is ever made without 
the members of that committee in- 
formally finding the opinion of other 
members on this important subject 


and the final recommendation is based 
upon one consideration only—is the 
man the best available to serve the 
good of the Prudential? 

“I have stressed this not only be- 
cause of its recognized importance 
but because of the fact that in the 
inquiry being conducted by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Commit- 
tee of Congress it has been consider- 
ing the subject of directors, their 
method of selection, possible conflict 
of interest and the personal advan- 
tages they receive. It is entirely 
proper that in an examination of life 
insurance this subject should be 
examined and I welcome this chance 
to say to you, as I did to the Tem- 
porary National Economic Commit- 
tee (who I may say showed me every 
consideration and courtesy), that I 
have been a member of the Board for 
fifteen years, the most difficult for 
business and finance of any years any 
of us have known and not once have 
I seen a case where a director, in any 
situation, has been swayed to the 
slightest degree by his personal inter- 
est from doing his full duty to the 
Prudential. On the other hand there 
are innumerable cases where the spe- 
cial knowledge of a director gained 
in other fields of business has been 
of the greatest advantage to the 
company. Let me say more—when 
our late president, Mr. Duffield, at 
the request of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, asked me to allow my name 
to be submitted to the Board, he out- 
lined the obligation and he stressed 
the opportunity to be of service to the 
public by assuming the responsibility 
of what he described as a common ~ 
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law trustee for the public. That was 
the only argument used and that has 
been used during the fifteen years of 
which I have knowledge in asking men 
to have their names submitted for 
membership on the Board. That is 
the duty that has been followed with- 
out exception by the members of the 
Board. 

“In making these statements I am 
neither trying to extol the Board nor 
here pass judgment upon the method 
of selection, but I believe that no 
progress is made in science or busi- 
ness by following a theory if that 
theory is not judged in the light of 
experience and tested over and over 
again by hard facts. I wish, before 
you of the field force to testify to this 
experience and to submit that the last 
ten years have certainly supplied 
hard facts on which to base a test. 

“Now I will leave this outline of 
the Board and say a word on the sub- 
ject of the Big ‘WE’—Board, Execu- 
tives, Staff and Field Force. 

“We are all part of the great or- 
ganization; each of us individually 
doing some part of the work that if 
done will contributes to the progress 
in service of the whole. We owe an 
obligation to the organization and to 
each other. We owe it to the Pruden- 
tial that each of us should do our 
very best. 

“Every man that works, and does 
work that is worth while, must find 
much of his interest in life in the 
work that he does. He spends more 
time at his work than at any other 
one thing and therefore if his life is 
to be worth while he must get some 
satisfaction from it. This satisfac- 


tion cannot, in the long run, come 
only from the material achievements. 
page 26) 


(Concluded on 
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Tennessee Agents’ Sales Congress 
Draws Record Attendance 


Inspirational Addresses by Nationally 


Prominent Speakers Vie With Practical 
Talks on How to Find and Keep New Clients 


The 1939 annual sales congress of 
the Tennessee Association of Life Un- 
derwriters met in the auditorium of 
The National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Nashville, April 14, 
with more than 400 in attendance. C. 
A. Craig, chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, in giving the assembly wel- 
come expressed his belief that the life 
insurance agent and his work are more 
appreciated today than ever before in 
the history of the business. He said: 
“Conditions, in the making of which 
he had no part, have during the past 
few years brought forcibly to the 
minds of the public generally the fact 
that in times of great economic 
stress, as in times of great sorrow, 
life insurance plays a part without 
which conditions would be infinitely 
worse. The veil, so to speak, was 
rent during the dark days of the de- 
pression and men and women every- 
where have come to see that it is not 
only in death that life insurance is a 
“Great Rock in a Weary Land.” 

Mr. Craig continued, “Just what life 
insurance has done during the past 
few years in the payment of claims, 
but more particularly in the amount 


Group of National Insurance Leaders at Nashville Convention 


it has loaned to policyholders in need, 
may be told in cold figures, but in 
all the land there is no man so gifted, 
no tongue so eloquent as to fairly tell 
the story of what it has meant to 
troubled souls, of failures averted, of 
homes saved, of burdens lifted, of 
tears wiped away, and of the will 
to do recreated in defeated men.” 

The thought of an insurance com- 
pany’s responsibilities to the business 
as a whole to gain and hold the good 
will of the public, individually and 
collectively, was developed by Mr. 
Craig. He said, “The record of the 
life insurance companies as a whole 
is known to all of us and is such that 
we who are in the business may, and 
I am sure do, have distinct pride. We 
must keep its story of achievement 
ever before the public and ever shout 
from the house-tops our pride in the 
business in which we are engaged and 
the service it has rendered and will 
always render.” 

Hon. James M. McCormick, Tennes- 
see commissioner of insurance, upon 
being introduced to the underwriters 
said that cooperation is needed be- 
tween all branches of insurance. “The 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Good Will Value 


The importance of retaining the 
good will of the public was the key- 
note of an address made at Newark 
by Franklin D’Olier, president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, in welcoming last week 
more than five hundred field rep- 
resentatives and a like number of 
representatives of the home office at 
the first session of the company’s 
annual business conference. 

The conferees, who terminate their 
convention with the annual dinner on 
Wednesday night, represent 39 States, 
all Canadian Provinces and _ the 
Hawaiian Islands. “Against greater 
obstacles and amidst greater difficul- 
ties than ever before in your experi- 
ence,” Mr. D’Olier said, “you have 
maintained and improved the morale 
of your organization. By doing thai, 
and by your care and attention to 
winning the good will of the public 
by satisfying the policyholder you 
have made an exceptional record... 
that means more to this company 
han the great record you made in the 
production and conservation of life in- 
surance.” 


Troubled Times 


After paying tribute to the ad- 
ministration of his fellow executives 
in charge of various phases of the 
Prudential’s activity Mr. D’Olier con- 
tinued: “I do not have to tell you that 
during these past few years many 
institutions including life insurance 
have been subject to criticism. Unless 
it could justify its existence, unless it 
was doing the kind of job that the 
people of this country wished it to do, 
it had to change, and justly so. We 
might just as well recognize that and 
our answer is to develop still further 
the good will of the public, so that 
the people at large will realize that 
the service we are giving them is 
worth what it costs. 


The Focal Point 


“Any time a dissatisfied policy- 
holder comes to a field office and 
leaves without being satisfied, our 
public relations have been injured. 
Any time anybody in the home office 
does anything to dissatisfy a policy- 
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holder or fails to adjust a complaint 
our public relations have been injured. 

“Now just how are we going to 
handle this whole thing? In the first 
place, we must be sure that the broad 
general policies adopted by this com- 
pany are sound. 

“There is no policy we have which 
we are not perfectly willing to re- 
view at any time at all; to see to 
it in every way that it is the best 
policy we can have for that particular 
period. 

“The next important step in main- 


JOINS NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE 





Davin W. Tisspott 


David W. Tibbott was appointed di- 
rector of advertising of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on April 1, 1939. Previous to 
this appointment he had served as 
sales promotion manager of the Bos- 
ton Globe, as representative in New 
England of the Saturday Evening 
Post, as vice-president of the Barta 
Press, and as account executive in 
the Boston office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc., advertising 
agency. Mr. Tibbott is a graduate of 
Princeton, Class of 1917, where he 
played on both the football and base- 
ball teams. 


taining the good will of policyholders 
is to be sure that our 40,000 em. 
ployees are rendering efficient ser. 
vice.” 


Interest Yields 


After congratulating the field force 
on its outstanding production record 
during 1938, the president then dis- 
cussed the economic situation and 
what it means to the Prudential and 
its schedule of dividends. He said: 
“This lower interest yield is a serious 
thing. A drop of one per cent on our 
earning assets represents a shrinkage 
of $38,000,000 in income which na- 
turally affects dividends.” 

The executive discussed the com- 
pany’s investments, and the Pruden- 
tial’s stability is such he declared 
“that it is prepared at all times to 
meet any cash drain that could come 
upon it.” 

Other executives who spoke at the 
first session were Charles B. Brad- 
ley, director and general counsel; 
Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary; George H. Chace, vice-pres- 
ident; Robert H. Bradley, vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry B. Sutphen, vice- 
president. 


Actuarial Activity 

In his talk Mr. Howell paid a tribute 
to his predecessors, Mr. Little and 
Mr. Gore, formerly actuaries of the 
company, and stressed the responsi- 
bilities involved in following in the 
footsteps of two such able men. He 
then gave a short summary of the 
company’s activities of the past year 
in which the actuarial department 
had a particular part. Among these 
activities were the introduction of an 
Industrial Infantile 20-Year Payment 
Life policy which was brought out as 
a partial replacement of Industrial 
Infantile Endowments recently with- 
drawn from issue. Another activity 
involved the revision of the company’s 
Monthly Intermediate . policies, as 
these policies were reclassified as 
Ordinary insurance. This change in- 
volved the inclusion of cash and loan 
values in the policy after they have 
been in force for a period of three 
years. 

There was also introduced an Ordi- 
nary 20-Year Term policy on the 
“Modified” basis, according to which 
the premium increases after three 
years by approximately the amount 
of the anticipated dividend. The point 
was made that this Term policy was 
intended to fill certain specified insur- 
ance needs and was not an indication 
of any belief on the part of the com- 
pany that Term insurance is an é- 
ficient substitute for level premium 
life insurance. 
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Comparative Gains in 
New Life Insurance 


New life insurance for March de- 
clined 4.0 per cent in comparison with 
the amount for March of last year, 
according to data compiled by The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. The total for the first three 
months of this year, however, was 
5.1 per cent more than the total for 
the corresponding months of 1938, 
the report shows. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business — exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For March the new business of all 
classes of the 40 companies was 
$645,019,000, against $672,142,000 for 
March of 1938—a decrease of 4.0 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $461,418,000, against 
$441,067,000—an increase of 4.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $138,- 
396,000, against $198,025,000—a de- 
crease of 30.1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $45,205,000, against $33,050,- 
000—an increase of 36.8 per cent. 

For the first three months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$1,945,447,000, against $1,850,714,000 
—an increase of 5.1 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $1,- 
460,348,000, against $1,192,500,000— 
an increase of 22.5 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance was $347,630,000, 
against $552,092,000—a decrease of 
37.0 per cent. Group insurance was 
$137,469,000, against $106,122,000 — 
an increase of 29.5 per cent. 

The new paid-for business of these 
companies during each of the first 
three months of 1937, 1938, and 1939, 
and percentage increases or decreases, 
are shown in the following table: 


NAMED PRESIDENT 





Houmes MEADE 


Endorsed for Vice-Presidency 

The Nashville Association of Life 
Underwriters has proposed to the 
nominating committee the name of 
John A. Witherspoon as a candidate 
for vice-president of the National As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Witherspoon has an outstand- 
ing record as a personal producer and 
as a general agent. His activities in 
local, state and national association 
affairs are well known. He served as 
president of the Nashville Association 
for two years, and has served as 
chairman of many important commit- 
tees on the state association at vari- 
ous times and has been a trustee of 
the national association for the past 
five years. 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES AND 
DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—40 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding in all United States legal 


reserve companies) 1938 1939 

over over 

Mont 1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 

ORDINARY INSURANCE 

January $432,934,000 $377,789,000 $578,675,000 —12.7% §3.2¢ 
February ; 159,001,000 373,644,000 420,255,000 —18.6 12.5 
March ‘ 581,399,000 441,067,000 461,418,000 ~24.1 1.6 
$1,473,334,000 $1,192,500,000 $1,460,348,000 -19.1 22.5 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


January $195,405,000 $179,975,000 $99,363,000 —7.9% 44.80% 

February . 212,281,000 174,092,000 109,871,000 ~18.0 26.9 

March 258,087,000 198,025,000 138,396,000 —23.3 —30.1 
$665,723,000 $552,092,000 $347,630,000 —17.1 —37.0 

GROUP INSURANCE 

January $42,051,000 $31,401,000 $51,899,000 —25.3% 65.34 

February 40,246,000 41,671,000 40,365,000 3.5 —8. 

March 77.956,000 33,050,000 45,205,000 57.6 36.8 
$160,253,000 $106,122,000 $137,469,000 —33.8 29.5 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


January $670,390,000 $589, 165,000 $729,937,000 —12.1% 23.9% 

February eae 711,478,000 589,407,000 570,491,000 —17.2 —3.2 

March 917,442,000 672,142,000 645,019,000 —26.7 —4.0 
$2,.299,310,000 $1,850,714,000 $1,945,447,000 —19.5 5.1 





Meade Heads National 


Reserve Life 


In 1854, by wagon over the dusty 
trails from Missouri, the Meade fam- 
ily arrived and settled in Topeka, 
Kans. Within the fortnight, a noted 
scion of that family—Holmes Meade 
—was elected president of the Na- 
tional Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Topeka. He takes the post 
vacated by the recent death of George 
Godfrey Moore. 

Holmes Meade has been widely 
known as a business and civic leader 
in Topeka throughout his business 
career. As head of the Meade Invest- 
ment Company he continues one of 
the largest fire and casualty insurance 
agencies in the entire area; and in 
his work as president of the National 
Reserve Life the experience he has 
gained with investments will be of 
inestimable value both to him and to 
the company. 

Mr. Meade, now in his early fifties, 
was born in Topeka and educated at 
Kansas University. Among his first 
commercial pursuits was the selling 
of furniture and office supplies for 
the firm of Skinner & Kennedy at 
St. Louis. It was, perhaps, prophetic 
that one of the largest orders for 
office furniture secured by the young 
Mr. Meade was from George Godfrey 
Moore, who was then forming the 
National Reserve Life! Almost equal- 
ly important was the fact that, very 
shortly afterward, Mr. Meade pur- 
chased a substantial life insurance 
policy in the National Reserve and 
has been keenly interested in its af- 
fairs ever since! 

After being connected with the Hall 
Lithographing Company and the of- 
fice supply house already mentioned, 
Mr. Meade became attracted to the 
fire and casualty insurance field and 
bought an interest in what was then 
the Jordan Agency in Topeka. This 
later became the Trapp & Meade In- 
vestment Company, and, in 1924, Mr. 
Meade bought out the Trapp faction 
and the concern became known by 
its present title of Meade Investment 
Company, although the major portion 
of its income continues to be derived 
from fire and casualty premiums 
which are now placed with about 20 
of the largest stock companies of 
that type in the country. 

Vitally concerned with investment 
problems; handling a large volume of 
fire and casualty business; and being 
often urged by George Godfrey Moore 
to take active part in affairs of the 
National Reserve Life; it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Meade, upon the 
death of Mr. Moore (noted in The 
Spectator at the time), was selected 
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by the directors to become president 
of the organization. 

Mr. Meade will continue his con- 
nection with the Meade Investment 
Company (but will relinquish some 
duties to his brother, Larkin Meade, 
in that firm) and will devote the 
major portion of his time to the Na- 
tional Reserve Life. He is a former 
president of the Topeka Chamber of 
Commerce and is a director of the 
Central National Bank and Central 
Trust Company. He is also impor- 
tantly affiliated with the Bishop 
Vail Foundation handling Episcopal 
Church properties in Kansas and with 
a number of civic and social groups 
in the State. 

In addition to President Meade, the 
present officers of the National Re- 
serve Life are: Miss I. G. Hayster, 
secretary -treasurer; Robert Stone, 
vice-president and counsel; Dr. H. B. 
Talbot, medical director; Ira W. 
Baker, manager of loan department; 
Homer Baker, manager of real estate; 
and T. A. Lonam, agency superinten- 
dent. At the same meeting at which 
Mr. Meade was elected president, di- 
rectors declared a cash dividend of 
6 per cent on the company’s stock. 

It is expected that with Mr. Meade 
at its head, the National Reserve Life 
will become more aggressive in pro- 
duction and agency expansion. The 
company is on a very sound financial 
basis and, on December 31 of last 
year, had assets of $4,697,038. Capi- 
tal is $550,000 and surplus is $559,- 
000. There is a special contingency 
fund of $180,000 and the surplus for 
the protection of policyholders thus 
amounts to $1,289,000. The ratio of 
assets for each $100 of liability is at 
the high figure of 138.9. Ratio of 
actual to expected mortality is only 
23.5. 


Sales Meeting a Preview 
Of A-H Week in New York 


A preview of the fifth annual Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance Week was 
furnished local producers in New 
York recently when a sales meeting 
was held for them in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, 65 Liberty Street, 
under the auspices of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York. 

Guest speakers were Dr. J. S. List, 
consultant psychologist, and Edward 
H. O’Connor, assistant secretary, 
Bankers Indemnity of Newark, and 
president of the National Accident & 
Health Association. Robert W. Pope, 
Employers Liability, as chairman of 
the Accident & Health Week commit- 
tee, opened the proceedings, and was 
followed by the introductory address 
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of Harold M. George, U. S. F. & G., 
president of the club. Alonzo Gore 
Oakley, vice-president of that com- 
pany, and honorary chairman of the 
committee, spoke briefly on coopera- 
tion. 

Outlining the psychology behind the 
sale, Dr. List surveyed the pitfalls 
into which producers fall and which 
hamstring their efforts. Too many of 
them, he commented, find themselves 
in a rut through their inability to 
adjust their approach to meet varying 
situations. He suggested the develop- 
ment of a constructive imagination 
and the broadening of one’s interest 
so as to envelop the viewpoints of 
those with whom one comes in contact. 

Selecting as his theme — “Insure 
Your Earnings—Protect All”—which 
is the slogan for Accident & Health 
Insurance Week, Mr. O’Connor said 
that accident and health protection is 
the first line defense of the average 
home, stressing its importance as a 
protector of income. 

Accident and health insurance, he 
insisted, is not a line merely for a 
specialist. Most leading companies 
today sell contracts uniform as _ to 
rates and language, and the era of 
multiplicity of policy forms and baf- 
fling frills has passed. Accident and 
health selling, continued Mr. O’Con- 
nor, brings a greater degree of remu- 
neration to the producer than any 
other line, for a producer in this line 
with a premium volume of $20,000 
will make as much, if not more, in net 
income than the producer with $50,000 
in multiple casualty lines. 

Wesley T. Hammer, Loyalty group, 
chairman of the club’s educational 
committee, recounted the benefits re- 
ceived by producers who had attended 
the lecture meetings sponsored by the 
club during the season just concluded. 
The chief objective of the series, he 
said, was to select the essentials and 
present them in understandable form, 
and also to develop better accident 
and health salesmen. 

As part of its observance of Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Week, the 
Accident & Health Club of New York 
held its annual Sales Breakfast at the 
Roger Smith Hotel on April 25. 
Thomas W. Sweeney, of H. Mosenthal 
& Son, and Harold R. Pope, indepen- 
dent producer, both outstanding in the 
field of general insurance production, 
addressed the members on ways and 
means of selling accident and health 
insurance, while Alonzo Gore Oakley, 
vice-president of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, and honorary 
chairman of the Club’s Accident & 
Health Week Committee, was toast- 
master. Harold M. George, U. S. F. & 
G., gave a brief welcoming address. 





Insurance Round Table 
At C. of C. Annual Meet 


Insurance men will find a number 
of features of particular interest to 
themselves in the program for the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The meeting, which will be held in 
Washington, May 1-4, will devote one 
round table session to insurance sub- 
jects. The title of this session is 
“The Contribution of Insurance to 
Recovery,” and will be held the after- 
noon of May 3. 

This session will hear an address by 
Laurence E. Falls, vice-president, 
American Insurance Company, New- 
ark, on the subject, “Insurance in the 
Development of Enterprise,” and an- 
other on “The Social Security Pro- 


vided Through Life Insurance” by 
John A, Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia. O. J. 


Arnold, president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Minneapolis, a director of 
the Chamber and chairman of its 
Insurance Committee, will preside. 

At the morning session on May 1 
awards will be presented to winning 
cities and counties in the 1938 Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste and Health Con- 
servation Contests which were con- 
ducted by the Chamber’s Insurance 
Department. James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent, Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty, 
Chicago, and vice-president of the 
Chamber, will preside at this session 
and addresses covering the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the winning 
cities will be delivered. 

Among the other subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Chamber’s meeting of 
interest to insurance executives are 
the following: What the Government 
Can Do, Tax Deterrents to Business 
Progress, Releasing Enterprise Capi- 
tal, The Future of the National Labor 
Relations Act, America—lIts Assets 
and Liabilities. 


Burdick to Headline 
A-H Session at Boston 


Lester Burdick, manager, accident 
and health division, Boston branch 
office, Commercial Casualty, will head- 
line the Agency Management Session 
at the annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence in Boston, May 22-25. 

Mr. Burdick’s address will precede 
a series of five clinics where live 
agency topics will be analyzed. The 
subjects and speakers are: “It May 
Happen to You,” A. M. Holtzman, 
New York manager, Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association; 
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“Why Agents Fail,” W. A. Barr, 
agency supervisor, Massachusetts 
Bonding; “The Prospective Agent 
Has a Past .. So What?” E. J. Faulk- 
ner, President, Woodmen Accident; 
“Agents and Claims,” G. A. L’Es- 
trange, manager, accident and health 
department, Wisconsin National Life; 
“Competitive Practices,” E. H. O’Con- 
nor, assistant secretary Bankers In- 
demnity. 

The purpose of these clinics is to 
put various agency problems under 
the microscope and examine them 
minutely for solutions. O. F. Davis 
of the Illinois Bankers Life Assur- 
ance will preside. 

= «8 
Actuaries to Observe 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

The annual meeting of The Actu- 
arial Society of America will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on May 18 and 19. This meet- 
ing will mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Society. The 
presiding officer is R. D. Murphy. 

The business to be transacted at 
this meeting includes election of offi- 
cers and members of council, presen- 
tation of new papers, discussion of 
papers presented at the previous 
meeting, and informal discussion of 
topics of current interest. The latter 
discussion is confidential and is not 
reported. 

As this is an “off year” the officers, 
with the exception of the secretary, 
probably will be reelected. The secre- 
tary has announced that he is not a 
candidate for reelection. 

In celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary, a banquet is to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
Thursday, May 18, for members, 
friends, and invited guests. Among 
the latter will be Colonel H. J. P. 
Oakley, president of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, who is 
making the trip to America for this 
purpose as the representative of the 
Institute. 

Among the papers which will be 
presented at this meeting are: 

Mortality Among Certain Races 
Resident in the United States and 
Canada, by Dr. Arthur Hunter, Vice- 
President and Chief Actuary, New 
York Life Ins. Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Extension of 1938 Standard An- 
nuity Table to Age Zero, by B. Frank- 
lin Blair, Provident Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Use of Punch-Card Equipment in 
Computation and Listing of Premi- 
ums and Reserves Under Joint and 
Last Survivor Immediate Annuities, 
by Eleanor A. Abbott, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
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"It's no use, Mr. Hoople. When | told him you were out, he said he'd 
wait till you get back.” 





WILLIAM J. BRADLEY 


As noted in The Spectator for 
April 14, the Home Life of America, 
Philadelphia, celebrates its fortieth 
anniversary on May 1. William J. 
Bradley, above, is the publicity man- 
ager of the company. A native of 
Ireland, Mr. Bradley began with the 
company in 1914 as an agent on a 
debit and rose through various super- 
visory posts to his present position. 
He was one of the leaders in the 
movement to organize the industrial 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion and was its first chairman. He 
is active in the Life Agency Officers, 
the Life Advertisers and the Life 
Office Management Associations. 





William J. Graham Heads 
N. Y. Southern Society 


Announcement was made this week 
of the election of William J. Graham 
as president of the New York South- 
ern Society at the annual meeting 
held here at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Mr. Graham was a boy actuary 
and served Kentucky and Tennessee 
at times as a consulting actuary. He 
was the youngest member of the 
Actuarial Society and the first man 
below the Mason-Dixon Line to be- 
come a member by examination. 

He is vice-president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 
former president of the American 
Management Association and the In- 
surance Institute of America, trustee 
of Hobart College from which he has 
an honorary L.L.D. 


J. Hawley Wilson Made 
Mass. Mutual Life G.A. 


J. Hawley Wilson, C.L.U., life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
has been appointed general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual at Okla- 
homa City, effective May 8. He suc- 
ceeds Horace E. Combs, who has elect- 
ed to devote his full time to personal 
production, requesting release from 
general agency responsibilities. 
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Subdivisions of the 


Sales Interview 


Clifford H. Orr, general agent in 
Philadelphia of the National Life In- 
surance Company of Vermont, was 
the speaker at the Luncheon Meeting 
of the Philadelphia Chapter, Char- 
tered Life Underwriters on March 8. 

Mr. Orr’s topic was, “The Sales 
Process,”—a theme which he devel- 
oped in detailed and interesting fash- 
ion. He mentioned the fact that every 
man in his agency keeps a book in 
which there are listed the 6 sub-divi- 
sions of his sales interview. 

1. Approach. 

2. Developing the problem and find- 
ty a solution which the prospect has 
lor the problem. 

3. Show the prospect that his plan 
1s not adequate. 

4. Present your solution. 

5. Motivation. 

6. Close. 

As workable ideas are developed 
under these various headings, nota- 
tions are made in the bovk so that 
there will be an accumulation of 
worthwhile practical material. 

Mr. Orr emphasized three funda- 
mentals of good salesmanship: never 
argue, agree on major points, and em- 
phasize the problem rather than the 
solution. He brought out the impor- 
tance of getting an interview under 
favorable conditions and of getting an 
acceptance of self—in other words— 
prestige building. Typing the pros- 
pect was another interesting point de- 
veloped, — recognizing whether the 
man is the type who has “no money 
to save” or “enough life insurance.” 

He urged strongly that an agent 
qualify a prospect as to his capacity 
in connection with other methods of 
saving and then to ask him whether 
he would transfer to your plan if you 
could prove to him its value. 


Problem of Financing 
The New Agent 


“The important part of financing 
—and of the job of recruiting gen- 
erally—is to find ‘acceptable’ new men 
and to give them all you have in the 
way of training and coaching.” 

Everett R. Walker, field assistant 
for the State Mutual Life, in a talk 
before a recent meeting of the Spring- 
field, Mass., General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Association, brought out 
the money value to the general agent 
in refining his recruiting process un- 
til he is devoting his training and 
supervision time to increasing the 
production of men pre-qualified as apt 
to succeed. 

Speaking on the subject “Add Big- 
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-Prospecting 








SUCCESS IN PROSPECTING 


If you want to be successful in pros- 
pecting, develop your technique. To de- 
velop your technique means you must 
become skillful and to become skillful 
requires that you practise, drill, and 
actually do the things which are neces- 
sary to be a real prospector. | think, 
personally, more than half of your job 
in order to be successful in this busi- 
ness and in prospecting is to have on 
hand at all times a minimum of fifty 
carefully selected names with full in- 
formation. In this way you always will 
have a prospect list and whenever your 
list falls below fifty, stop selling—and 
that is not hard to do—and go out and 
prospect.—Manuel Camps. 








ger Figures,” Mr. Walker said, “In 
thinking about the general agent’s 
job, we have a tendency to forget one 
thing: That the very position he holds 
makes him the most human person in 
the world. Yet,” he added, “the gen- 
eral agent has to keep his heart from 
swaying his judgment or he is apt to 
lose money in recruiting.” 

The general agent is not obliged to 
get big producers to do a good re- 
cruiting job, Mr. Walker believes, so 
long as the men he does recruit sell 
enough to give them a comfortable 
living, whatever that amount may be. 
An agent producing a _ reasonable 
amount of business is a mainstay. Nor 
does an active recruiting job infer a 
constantly increasing agency force, 








CONSERVATION 


"CONSERVATIVELY" SPEAKING — 
Ask lapsing policyholders, “why did you 
buy this insurance in the first place? 
Was it to provide mortgage money; edu- 
cation of children; or food, shelter and 
clothing for your widow and children?" 
Make them answer. . . . “Have condi- 
tions now changed so that this particuiar 
phase of your family life no longer needs 
this protection? Has your wife fallen 
heir to sufficient money so she is inde- 
pendent? Can you gamble with their 
living necessities now when you couldn't 
then? . . . Mr. Prospect, let's see if we 
can't work out a budget plan that will 
enable you to retain (reinstate) this won- 
derful contract you have with Acacia. 
You know, you couldn't buy a similar 
contract today for anywhere near the 
premium required for this. Let's see 
now, surely you can save $—— a week? 
Well, that's all that’s necessary to keep 
this insurance in force." This really 


works.—ALBERT J. STARNER. 











because a stable agency can be one in 
which recruiting is for replacement. 

Describing State Mutual’s experi- 
ence in recruiting using a rating chart 
and judgment, Mr. Walker held that 
the man rating “acceptable” on the 
chart, in spite of occasional “long 
shot” successes among apparently un- 
acceptable men, produced, on the aver- 
age, four times as much business in 
his first three months as the man 
rating “doubtful”; and in the “doubt- 
ful” class, he added survival is neg- 
ligible. 

“Suppose it costs the general agent 
$300 to get a new man going,” Mr. 
Walker said. “If he is ‘acceptable’ and 
produces $100,000 of business, the 
present value of that man, in profit 
to the general agent, is $100. Now 
consider the loss if you put on ‘doubt- 
ful’ men, of whom you need four 
(and spend $1,200) to produce that 
$100,000. There’s not only a net loss 
in these latter contracts of $700-$800, 
but they don’t survive, and you have 
the choice between compounding your 
original error and watching your 
agency decimate itself. Financing 
recruits,” he declared, “is a problem 
which calls for a good head more than 
a big heart.” 


Life Insurance Values 
Should Be Permanent 


Every life insurance program should 
be set up on a continuous and per- 
manent basis, declares Julian S&S. 
Myrick, with the objective that when 
one reaches the retirement age, the 
values of his insurance policies will 
commence to increase or replace in- 
come which diminishes with age. 

“The average age is continuously 
increasing,” he said, “and the num- 
ber of individuals living between the 
ages of sixty and eighty is gaining 
steadily each year. Therefore we, in 
our generation —realizing this fact, 
must prepare to live and live through 
the means of life insurance protection. 

“My recommendation is that you 
study all of your existing policies and 
any additional policies that you may 
take out with the view to making 
them income productive to you i 
your retirement years—work out this 
plan not only for yourself but recom- 
mend it to your prospects and policy- 
holders. Life insurance as a perms 
nent plan for living!” 
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The Woman’s Market 
For Insurance 


Today women own over $10,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance. Here are 
some reasons why women are turning 
more and more to life insurance to 
meet many of their financial needs, 
as pointed out by ConMUTopics, sales 
magazine of The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Nearly every woman, including 
those married or independent, needs 
at least a clean-up fund for last ex- 
penses. 

Women with dependents to support 
need income replacement. 

Business and professional women 
must provide for security in later 
years. Statistics show that although 
women live longer than men, they 
have less working years. They have 
a real need for retirement income. 

Women in business face many of 
the same problems as men. They, 
too, can use business insurance to 
solve some of the problems of the 
proprietorship, partnership and close 
corporation. 

Women need a safe, systematic sav- 
ings plan such as endowments pro- 
vide. 

Women as well as men face emer- 
gencies for cash. A seasoned life in- 
surance policy is always ready for 
such an emergency. 

Wealthy women as well as men find 
life insurance indispensable in mini- 
mizing estate shrinkage. 

Elderly women living on income are 
anxious to safely increase their in- 
come, and are buying annuities. 

Many women would like to leave 
something to their pet charities and 
bequest insurance makes this possible 
even to the women with relatively 
small means. 


A Little Cold Canvass 
Good for the Soul 


Diseussing cold canvassing, at the 
New York Sales Congress, Manuel 
Camps said: “They say that is the 
hard way to sell life insurance, and 
some people go so far as to say it is 
unintelligent. Be that as it may, I 
think a little cold canvassing from 
time to time is good for the soul. I 
have had to do a lot of it. I have al- 
ways been in cities where I didn’t 


Sland Selling. 
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know anybody. Anything I did as a 
salesman or general agent had to be 
on cold canvass. You would be sur- 
prised how many sales result on first 
interview with a good package sales 














TWO DEFINITE 
PROSPECTING PLANS 


You can make a policyholders’ family 
drive; of course you have canvassed and 
recanvassed the policyholder, but how 
seriously have you talked with him about 
insurance upon other members of his 
family? 

Why not select a list of policyholders 
with enough names upon it to keep you 
busy for a week, and then go to each 
policyholder, asking his help in writing 
members of his family. 

lf he has sons, he would like to see 
them insure in the same company he has 
selected. 

lf he has daughters, the insurance plan 
becomes a wonderful keystone of thrift 
around which to build a protected life 
program. 

lf he has brothers-in-law, tell him: “If 
your brother-in-law dies, his family won't 
go to the poor house fo live. They will 
come to your house.” 

You can see friends whom you have 
hesitated to see because they are friends. 

Many agents continue to pursue the 
wary prospect through the devious lanes 
and by-paths and deliberately neglect 
their friends. 

Why not make up a list of your best 
friends, the men who are so close to you 
that you have always hesitated to talk 
life insurance to them. 

Go to them and say: "I don't know 
what's in your mind but | wouldn't be 
surprised if you haven't been saying, 
‘Some day my friend will come to see me 
about life insurance. I'll save my busi- 
ness for him.’ If | can serve you intel- 
ligently and capably, is there any reason 
why | should not discuss life insurance 
with you? 

The world is full of the tragedy of the 
under-insured man who qoes through life 
wondering why a good friend in the 
business has never talked to him; no re- 
proach is greater than that of the widow, 
who says to the agent: “You were our 
best friend, and yet, as far as | know, 
you never mentioned life insurance to my 
husband.” 

Think on these things, and then make 
a list of your good friends and go to see 
them.—Manhattan Life News Letter. 
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talk. All you have to have, if you 
know your stuff, is to know the man’s 
name. You have got to know his name. 
You can’t call him ‘Hey!’ It must be 
Mr. Jones, or whatever it is. You can 
get information. Go in the office next 
door. You know he is not there, and 
they say, ‘He is next door.’ ‘Can you 
tell me something about him?’ You 
would be surprised how much infor- 
mation you get that way. 

“One little story about cold canvas- 
sing, and then my part of the pro- 
gram is almost done. This is a true 
story and it happened in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A general agent was going into 
his office one morning, the morning on 
which he was going to have an agency 
meeting, and as he got into the eleva- 
tor he met an acquaintance not in 
the life insurance business, who had 
an office in that building, and the ac- 
quaintance said, ‘Bill, I have just 
been told I need a little life insurance 
for a specific purpose. I am going to 
take on $5,000 more. If you get a 
chance today, run up and write it.’ 

“He said, ‘Have you any objection 
if I use that in my meeting, because 
my meeting is on prospecting, and 
have you any objection if one of my 
men comes into your office to see you 
and gets the case?’ ‘No.’ he said. 

“So he had thirty-five people in the 
agency and he told the story. ‘Now,’ 
he said, ‘somebody in this building 
wants to buy $5,000. I won’t tell you 
who it is but I will tell you what to 
do. There are sixteen floors in the 
building, but each take a floor and 
find out who that is, if you are in- 
terested, and you can have it.’ 

“They got together and went 
through and at five o’clock that night 
they compared notes. There were six- 
teen applications for $102,000, and 
they didn’t get the guy that wanted 
the $5,000.” 


Proceedings Issued 


Printed copies of the 1938 annual 
proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insur- 
ance Association are now ready for 
distribution. Copies are available at 
$1.50 each. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are the following: 

Analysis of Criticisms of Old Line 
Life Insurance: Permanent Insur- 
ance vs. Term and Separate Invest- 
ment—M. Albert Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual Life; Individual 
Reserves and Kindred Delusions— 
Henry H. Jackson, actuary, National 
Life Insurance Company, Montpelier; 
Selling Methods—Laurence S. Morri- 
son, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford. 

Investment Problems of Life Insur- 
ance Companies — Frank J. Travers. 
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Dividend at — — 


End of Year 25 30 

PEND. coccnecccences 

B cesesecceese ae 

2 - — 
3 4.44 5.05 
4 4.51 5.13 
-. « 4.59 5.23 
10 5.13 5.88 
De siertekeben a 5.81 6.70 
20 ‘ aches ox 6.48 7.48 
Total dividends, 10 years 38.01 43.37 


Dividend at — 


End of Year 25 30 

Premium ........ 

3 ‘ onee teas 3.60 4.13 
4 4.35 4.96 
> ae ‘ 4.89 5.56 
10 oe ; 6.01 6.79 
a wae e os 7.48 8.42 
20 -ogeenééne és 8.97 10.05 
Total dividends, 10 years. 40.44 45.91 


Total dividends, 20 ‘years.116.59 131.49 1 


ORDINARY TWENTY 
Dividend at — 


End of Year 25 30 
Premium 
B edeecdscosve 
3 3.05 3.79 
4 4.30 5.07 
5 eae 5.23 6.00 
10 . - 7.39 8.17 
15 vet 10.30 11.07 
or , - .*63.29 *64.07 * 
Total dividends, 10 years. 44.77 50.94 


*Includes Maturity dividend of $50. 





(Applicable to 3% Policies Issued After Jan. 1, 1935) 
IMustrated Dividends Per $1,000—American Experience 3% Reserve 


WHOLE LIFE PAID UP AT 85 ORDINARY 


35 


$19.04 $21.80 $25.35 $30.04 $36.33 $44.59 $55.97 $71.89 


5.43 
5.54 
5.65 
6.44 
7.43 
8.33 
47.11 


Total dividends, 20 years 96.66 111.01 122.06 137.17 156.34 180.26 216.35 267.92 


ORDINARY TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


35 


$28.68 $31.51 $34.95 $39.22 $44.72 $51.67 $61.24 $74.51 





4.62 5.03 5.66 7.04 
5.64 6.21 7.01 8.62 11.06 
6.38 7.04 7.96 9.72 12.37 
7.89 8.70 9.75 11.64 14.39 
9.84 10.80 11.98 13.95 16.74 
11.76 12.86 14.17 16.27 19.20 
49.03 52.80 58.17 65.51 79.43 100.25 
41.37 152.83 167.86 187.16 220.93 269.81 
YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 
35 40 45 50 55 60 


.$46.15 $47.04 $48.28 $50.13 $53.10 $57.55 $64.87 $76.56 


4.20 
5.51 
6.46 
8.62 
11.52 
64.52 
54.54 


Total dividends, 20 years.200.44 214.40 222.50 230.09 240.25 25 


DIvIDEND SCALE—METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
1939 Dividend Scale 


Age at Issue 
40 45 50 55 60 


7.81 9.49 11.97 


6.01 6.79 

6.14 6.94 8.00 9.71 12.24 
6.28 7.12 8.21 9.96 12.53 
7.23 8.25 9.55 11.52 14.34 
8.40 9.61 11.08 13.24 16.26 
9.41 10.72 12.28 14.53 17.80 
52.53 59.66 68.88 83.43 104.60 


Age at Issue-—— — 
40 45 50 60 


ov 
o 


9.18 


4.57 5.05 7.02 9.17 
5.91 6.45 8.69 11.10 
6.90 7.48 9.88 12.46 
9.06 9.64 12.04 14.61 
11.94 12.51 14.78 17.24 
*64.94 *65.50 *67.80 *70.28 
57.93 62.46 81.10 101.15 





281.82 326.61 








Metropolitan Ordinary 
Dividends 


The following changes have 
made for dividends payable in 
the Ordinary Department, excluding 
Group, during the dividend year com- 
mencing May 1, 1939. 


Three Per Cent Rates Unchanged 


On Ordinary policies issued at the 
3 per cent premium rates adopted on 
January 1, 1935, no change has been 
made in the scale of annual dividends, 
except on the Educational Fund 
policy, where in most cases the scale 
has been increased. On Ordinary 
policies issued at 3% per cent pre- 
mium rates in effect prior to January 
1, 1935, slight changes have been made 
in the dividend scale. On Intermedi- 
ate and Special Class policies changes 
have been made in the dividend scale 
both for policies at rates adopted 
prior to January 1, 1935, and at the 
1935 rates. The new scales for In- 
termediate and Special Class policies 
are, in general, somewhat higher than 


been 
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the scale for the previous dividend 
year. 

The result is that the annual divi- 
dends in dollars and cents payable on 
Ordinary premium-paying policies 
will, in general, be higher than those 
paid on the same policies during the 
previous dividend year. On policies 
containing the Disability Income 
benefit the same dividend will be paid 
in dollars and cents as was paid in 
the previous dividend year, since the 
experience under these latter policies 
has continued to be unfavorable. 

Mortuary, Maturity, and Settlement 
dividends under the new scale will, 
for the first time, be lower on policies 
containing the Disability Income bene- 
fit and higher on policies containing 
the Double Indemnity benefit than on 
corresponding policies not containing 
these benefits. On policies which con- 
tain both the Disability Income bene- 
fit and the Double Indemnity benefit, 
the Mortuary, Maturity, and Settle- 
ment dividends will be somewhat 
lower than those payable on corre- 
sponding policies not containing either 





of these benefits. In general, there 
are small reductions in the Mortuary 
and Settlement dividends, but the Ma- 
turity dividends on policies not con- 
taining Disability Income or Double 
Indemnity benefits, with a few ex- 
ceptions, remain unchanged, while 
graduated Settlement dividends will 
be payable commencing at the end of 
the 17th year instead of the 20th 
year. Particular notice should be 
taken on Ordinary Life and long-term 
Endowment policies not containing 
either of these supplemental benefits, 
the Settlement dividend on_ policies 
surrendering for cash at the end of 
20 years is reduced from 7% to 6 
per cent. The Maturity dividend on 
Ordinary 20-Year Endowment policies 
continues to be 5 per cent of the 
amount of insurance maturing. 


Excess Interest 

The excess interest payable on Sup- 
plementary Contracts not involving 
life contingencies (Options 1 and 2), 
and the amounts payable as dividends 
on Supplementary Contracts not in- 
volving life contingencies (Option 3) 
during the fixed period, issued on the 
3 per cent guaranteed interest basis, 
will be at the rate of % of 1 per cent. 
No excess interest will be paid on 
such contracts issued on the 3% per 
cent guaranteed interest basis. The 
rate of interest on dividends left to 
accumulate will be at the guaranteed 
rate, 3% per cent on policies issued 
at the premium rates adopted prior 
to January 1, 1935, and 3 per cent 
on policies issued at the January 1, 
1935, and later premium rates. 

It must be clearly understood that 
the authorized dividend exhibits are 
not estimates or guarantees but 
merely illustrate the current dividend 
scale, and they must not be repre 
sented as estimates or guarantees of 
future dividend results whether of al- 
nual dividends, mortuary, maturity 
or settlement dividends, or of future 
paid-up or maturity values based 0 
dividends. 
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Northwestern National 
Revision 


As a result of exhaustive study and 
research into all factors bearing upon 
premium, dividend, and interest rate 
structures, Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis will make no 
change in the income benefits payable 
under settlement options, in the in- 
terest rate affecting policy proceeds 
or dividends left with the company, 
or in the maturity values of retire- 
ment income contracts, according to a 
preliminary announcement made by 
President O. J. Arnold this week, tell- 
ing fieldmen of premium and dividend 
adjustments to be put into effect 
May 1. 

“NwNL’s analysis of its own ex- 
perience has definitely indicated that 
there is no occasion for it to reduce 
income benefits under settlement op- 
tions, but that the forthright course 
for it to take is to keep its income 
settlements on the same basis as at 
present and to accumulate a contin- 
gency reserve which will, in effect, put 
these benefits on as conservative a ba- 
sis as that adopted by any company,” 
Mr. Arnold said in his letter telling of 
the forthcoming changes. “This action 
is in line with the conservative prac- 
tice NwNL has followed on policies is- 
sued since Jan. 1, 1935, of accumulat- 
ing a contingency reserve equal to the 
difference between a 3 per cent re- 
serve and the 3% per cent reserve on 
which basis the policies are issued, 
with the result that more than 50 per 
cent of the Company’s business, in- 
cluding 3 per cent business previously 
issued, is, in effect, now valued on a 
3 per cent basis.” 

Premium rates on all participating 
and guaranteed premium reduction 
policies sold beginning May 1 will be 
increased, according to the announce- 
ment, but premiums on level-premium 
non-participating policies will be 
affected but slightly. Dividend sched- 
ules will be entirely revised—in some 
imstances decreased; in others in- 
creased. 





DIVIDEND ScALE—MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HE Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company of Columbus, Ohio, for 
the dividend year beginning July first next, will continue its present 
dividend scale on the American Experience 3% policies issued on and after 
January |, 1938. On American Experience 3'/2% policies issued prior to 
1938, however, a new dividend scale will be used. 
The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under settle- 
ment options and on dividends left to accumulate at interest will be 3!/2%. 
Under the new dividend scale some dividends will be increased and 
some decreased. In most instances the increases under the 1939-1940 
dividend scale will be for low premium plans of insurance, as a general rule 
for those issued and young ages. The decreases will be for high premium 


plans issued at older ages. 


Dividends on fully paid-up American Experience 3'/2% policies will be 


changed. 


The change in the dividend schedule for the Midland Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is the first revision made in recent years. The scale adopted 


in 1935 has been continued each year until the present. 


The Company's 


interest rate previous to last July was 4% for dividend accumulations and 


3.5% for settlement option funds. Now they are both 3.5%. 


1939 DIVIDEND SCALE 
ILLUSTRATED DIVIDENDS PER $1000—AMERICAN 3% RESERVE 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—American 3% 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Reserve 


Dividend at — Age at Issue - —_ 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium aie ‘ $19.98 $22.67 $26.14 $30.69 $36.79 $45.09 
1 3.76 4.07 4.29 4.42 4.79 5.59 
2 3.84 4.12 4.33 4.52 4.95 5.81 
3 3.92 4.19 4.39 4.61 5.12 6.04 
4 : i tenniale 4.01 4.28 4.46 4.72 5.30 6.27 
B isd , 4.10 4.35 4.52 4.84 5.50 6.51 
Total dividends, 10 years.... 41.27 43.70 45.93 49.47 56.28 65.97 
Total dividends, 20 years..... 95.02 101.90 111.27 124.26 140.79 157.19 

TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividend at — Age at Issue - — 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium . . $29.91 $32.64 $35.96 $40.09 $45.39 $52.46 
1 3.16 3.46 3.68 3.85 4.23 5.08 
2 3.29 3.58 3.77 3.99 4.43 5.33 
esi 43 3.70 3.88 4.12 4.64 5.59 
4 ; 3.57 3.83 4.00 4.28 4.86 5.86 
seus ‘ ston 3.73 3.95 4.12 4.45 6.11 6.13 
Total dividends, 10 years 37.83 40.16 42.27 45.93 52.54 62.25 
Total dividends, 20 years.. . 97.88 104.31 112.75 124.60 139.83 156.76 

TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividend at a —— Age at Issue - —_—_— 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium bes , $47.86 $48.52 $49.54 $51.14 $53.85 $58.39 
1 ; 3.37 3.65 3.85 3.97 4.33 5.16 
2 3.60 3.84 4.01 4.17 4.57 5.43 
3 3.82 4.03 4.19 4.37 4.82 5.72 
{ ; 4.05 4.25 4.38 4.57 5.08 6.00 
5 130 446 457 481 5.36 6.30 
Total dividends, 10 years... 44.20 45.81 47.27 49.77 55.26 64.05 
Tota! dividends, 20 years... 127.81 130.50 134.39 140.75 151.48 165.79 














The changes which will be put into 
effect have been determined upon only 
after an exhaustive study of the com- 
pany’s operations, Mr. Arnold points 
out. 

“While in general the problems of 
the day affecting the cost of life in- 
surance are well known, intelligent so- 
lution of these problems for any in- 
dividual company requires that it go 
beyond general considerations and 
give full weight to the results of a 
thorough and detailed analysis of its 
own individual experience,” he said. 
“More and more, ably managed busi- 
ness institutions in all fields are com- 
ing to realize the importance of keep- 
ing abreast of ‘hidden’ but none-the- 
less vital trends in their own affairs 
by constant examination and research 
into them. 





“Nearly ten years ago, NwNL set 
up a research division which has con- 
tinuously scrutinized and analyzed all 
the Company’s operations to reveal, 
with changing times and conditions, 
just which phases of its operations 
are on a profitable basis and which 
ones are not. Many indicated changes 
have been made effective from time 
to time. This scrutiny, which has 
been intensified in the past three and 
a half years, has been no casual un- 
dertaking. It has been almost micro- 
scopic in character, digging right 
down to actual case histories on every 
kind and size of policy, at all ages of 
issue, and in all policy years. It has 
analyzed acquisition costs, persistency, 
salability, and all other factors which 
have a bearing upon the cost.” 
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V erdict: 


Life Policies Contain Maximum Benefits 


policy of life insurance has been 

the object of practically every 
large company. Its purpose parallels 
the wish of the applicant to secure as 
much as is possible in every kind of 
coverage that may be offered. 

In life insurance policies, one of the 
attractive features has been the added 
provision covering disability. Very 
little explanation is needed to per- 
suade the average applicant that 
such a feature added to the life in- 
surance policy is extremely desirable. 


Client Should Study Pelicy 


It is incumbent upon those who ob- 
tain such a policy to read and study 
the same with care so that they may 
be fully informed as to what is re- 
quired to make such benefits effective, 
because, failure either by reason of 
lack of knowledge or misunderstand- 
ing may result in the contemplated 
benefits being lost. 

Non-compliance with the terms of 
the policy compels resort to litigation, 
the outcome of which is generally a 
matter of doubt. This is illustrated 
in many cases. 

In Birnbaum v. Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, 170 Misc. 83, the 
policy contained a provision for dis- 
ability benefits. These were called 
in the policy “benefits in the event of 
total and permanent disability before 
age 60.” By Section 3 of the policy it 
was provided that such a claim must 
be filed with the insurer before the 
insured reached the age of 60 years. 
The policy likewise provided that if a 
claim for disability was filed before 
the insured attained the age of 60 
years, the insurer would pay certain 
benefits “beginning upon receipt of 
due proof of such disability.” 


Disability Claims 


The insured died June 4, 1938. The 
plaintiff was the widow of the insured 


Te give as much as possible in a 
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and under the policy succeeded to his 
interest in disability benefits. As such 
successor she brought the action for 
such benefits, claiming that the in- 
sured, since deceased, had become 
totally and permanently disabled be- 
fore he reached the age of 60. No 
claim, however, had been filed with 
the insurer prior to the time when 
the insured reached the age of 60. 
Section 3 of the policy was clear to 
the effect that no matter when the 
disability commenced, the benefits 
would be payable only from the time 
due proof was made. The interest 
of the insured, therefore, required 
upon any disability that due proof of 
claim be filed as early as possible, for 
the longer the proof was delayed, the 
more the insured would lose in bene- 
fits. 

The insured became totally and per- 
manently disabled on March 13, 1935. 
He reached the age of 60 years on 
August 20, 1936. The proof of dis- 
ability was submitted to the insurer 
on February 20, 1937, and was re- 
jected upon the ground that at that 
time the insured was past the age of 
60. Affixed to the back of the policy 
was a rider, reading as follows: 


“Supplementary Benefits to Sec- 
tion Entitled ‘Benefits in Event of 
Total and Permanent Disability be- 
fore Age 60.’ Benefits if Proof 
Delayed and no Premium in De- 
fault.—If, while no premium is in 
default, the proof furnished the 
Company under the Section pro- 
viding for ‘Benefits in Event of 
Total and Permanent Disability be- 
fore Age 60° is such as to entitle 
the Insured to the Disability Bene- 
fits provided for therein, and if due 
proof is also furnished the Com- 
pany that such disability has been 
continuous since its beginning, the 
Company will: 

“(a) Begin the monthly income 
payments provided for in such sec- 
tion as of the end of the first com- 
pleted month of such disability if 





earlier than the date of receipt of 
such proof instead of as of the date 
of receipt of such proof.” 


It was the contention of the plain- 
tiff that the rider nullified the provi- 
sions of Section 3 of the policy which 
required proof of claim to be filed 
before the insured reached the age of 
60 and the policy must be construed 
as if that requirement were omitted 
from it. 

Plaintiff further urged that the 
ordinary person, in reading the rider, 
would believe that he would not be 
penalized by complete loss of his 
claim if his proof of claim were not 
filed until he had passed the age of 
60 and, further, that the company, 
having rejected the claim on one 
ground, could raise no other defense 
to the suit. 

The Court did not pass upon the 
legal technicalities urged to support 
the claim but resolved the question 
by the simple process of analyzing the 
language and gave judgment for the 
company, stating: 


“I think the meaning of the 
rider and section 3 is clear and un- 
ambiguous. Instead of benefits 
beginning as of the date when 
proof of claim is filed, the bene- 
fits are to commence at the end of 
the first completed month of the 
disability, and not as of the day 
when proof of claim is received. 
The purpose of this rider was to 
give the insured more time to de- 
termine whether the disability was 
of a permanent nature, and any 
delay in the filing of the proof of 
claim would thus not penalize an 
honest claimant. 

“I do not think there is anything 
in the rider which destroys the re- 
quirement that proof of claim, in 
any event, must be presented be- 
fore the disabled person reaches the 
age of sixty years, and I do not 
think the average insured person, 
reading the policy, could take the 
rider to mean that he may delay 
filing his proof of claim until after 
he has reached the age of sixty 
years. Such a construction would 
alter the entire nature of the con- 
tract.” 


In Herschman v. John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 158 
Misc. 263, affirmed 248 A.D. 774, mo- 
tion for leave to appeal denied 248 
A.D. 77, the defendant, on October 25, 
1922, had issued a policy in the sum 
of $2,000 on the life of Felix Hersch- 
man, naming the insured’s wife as 
beneficiary. 


“Total and Permanent" 


The policy contained a provision 
for total disability benefits. On oF 
about January 1, 1932, the insured 
became ill enough to be classified a5 
totally and permanently disabled. 
Compelled at that time to relinquish 
the practice of his profession as @ 
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dentist, he did no manner or kind of 
work whatever up until his death on 
November 26, 1932. 

The quarterly annual premium be- 
came due on April 25, 1932, and re- 
mained unpaid up to the expiration of 
the “grace period” of 31 days con- 
tained in the policy. On October 4, 
1932, the insured notified the de- 
fendant in writing of his inability to 
continue the policy and inquired as 
to the procedure to obtain its cash 
surrender value. On November 2, 
1932, the beneficiary wrote the com- 
pany stating that she had recently 
become aware of the disability clause 
in the policy. 

The defendant replied in writing on 
November 9, 1932, to the effect that 
the policy had lapsed and that “due 
proof of such disability will be re- 
ceived while a premium is in default.” 

The Court observed that this evi- 
dently was a stenographic error and 
was intended to say “proof of dis- 
ability will not be received while a 
premium is in default.” 

The plaintiff notified the company 
in writing on November 29, 1932, that 
the insured had died on November 26 
of that year and requested forms for 
proof of claim. The company re- 
plied on December 2, 1932, that the 
policy had lapsed for non-payment of 
premium. The date of lapse is al- 
leged to be May 26, 1932. 


Disputed Definition 

On the rejection of the claim, plain- 
tiff brought suit alleging that the in- 
sured was not in default in the pay- 
ment of premiums at the time the total 
disability occurred within the defini- 
tion of the policy; and hence, though 
no premium was paid thereafter and 
the company claimed the policy had 
lapsed, a proper construction of the 
disability clause required that such 
lapsation be held subject to a condi- 
tion subsequent, namely, receipt of 
notice and due proof of an existing 
total disability occurring at a time 
when the policy was in full force and 
effect, and such condition being met, 
the policy revived and became and at 
all times was effective. The decision 
rested upon the language of the policy. 
Clause 1 of the permanent disability 
provisions reads as follows: 


“If after the first premium or 
regular installment thereof shall 
have been paid hereunder and 
under the policy, the insured shall 

ome wholly and permanently 
disabled by bodily injury or disease 
sustained or contracted after the 


date hereof, so that thereby he will 
be wholly, continuously and perma- 
nently prevented from the pursuit 
of any form of mental or manual 
labor for compensation, gain or 
profit whatsoever, then, if there is 
no premium 


in default, and the 


policy is not being continued as 
paid up or extended insurance 
under the nonforfeiture provisions 
thereof, the company will upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of such dis- 
ability, grant the following benefits 
subject to the terms and conditions 
herein set forth and to the payment 
of any unpaid balance of premiums 
for the first year hereunder and 
under the policy.” 


Clause 2, in connection with the 
disability, was that if total and 
permanent disability occurred before 
the insured reached the age of 60, the 
company will waive the payment of 
further premiums during the continu- 
ance of the disability and also pay a 
monthly sum to the insured. 

It is undisputed that the insured 
was under the age of 60 at all times 
and the disability continued to be per- 
manent and total to his death. Judg- 
ment was awarded to the plaintiff, the 
Court stating: 


“Clause 1 may for purposes of 
construction, as far as this action is 
concerned, be condensed so as to 
read: ‘If * * * the insured shall 
become wholly or permanently dis- 
abled * * * then if there is no 
premium in default * * * the com- 
pany will upon due proof of such 
disability, grant the following bene- 
fits. * * * (Italics mine.)” 


* * * 


“The construction of clause 1 as 
condensed in applicability to the 
facts under consideration seems de- 
pendent upon the interpretation to 
be put upon the word ‘then’. The 
company urges its meaning to be 
that upon due proof of disability 
the company will grant benefits if 
then there be no premium in de- 
fault. The plaintiff-beneficiary rea- 
sons that the construction should be 
that if the insured became wholly 
and permanently disabled, ro 


premium then being in default, the 

company following subsequent 

proof of such disability will grant 

benefits enumerated in clause 2.” 
cs * * 


““‘What would be the intent to be 
derived from such wording as indi- 
cated to the minds of business men 
of average intelligence, and not by 
judicial officers or trained, ex- 
perienced members of the bar, hav- 
ing in mind the avoidance of a for- 
feiture if such may reasonably be 
evaded? (Zivitz v Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., supra.) ‘At that time’ 
should be taken to mean when the 
disability is incurred and not, as 
contended by defendant, at the 
time proof of same be tendered. 
Other companies have adopted 
wording as to such provisions which 
renders misapprehension as to 
meaning or intent avoidable. (See, 
for instance, Bergholm v Peoria 
Life Ins. Co., 284 U. S. 489; 52 
S.Ct. 230; 76 L. Ed. 416.) The 
predicament of the defendant com- 
pany is due solely to its choice of 
verbiage of doubtful import. 


“In Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. v Marshall ((C.C.A.) 29 F. 
(2d) 977, 978) the principles of 
construction are _ reiterated and 
what was there said as to the 
rights of the insured seems perti- 
nent here: ‘The right of the insured 
to have his premiums discontinued 
during disability is one that he had 
paid for. To make its operation 
depend upon the time of proof of 
disability, and not upon the time 
of disability itself, which was the 
real thing that he was protecting 
himself against, renders the pro- 
vision of the policy under construc- 
tion inoperative and the right of 
no value.’ Anvlied to the clause in 
question in the decision under con- 
sideration, the language is most 
fitting. In my opinion to construe 
this policy provision in favor of the 
defendant would be a narrow and 
unreasonable interpretation and in- 
volve an unjust forfeiture.” 
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A Mutual Company, Founded 
on April 12, 1845. 





I N §S 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Board of Directors 


The present Board of Directors of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
combines the experience and judgment of 
leaders in widely diversified fields of 
activity: Bankers, educators, manufac- 
turers of textiles, iron and steel, and grain 
products; leading executives in railroads, 





real estate, communications, shipping and 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 





ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Manufacturing 
my (Textiles) 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Co. ; For- 
mer President. Yale University 





GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co. 


NICHOLAS M. BUTLER 





CHARLES D. HILLES HALE HOLDEN HERBERT HOOVER 
Resident Manager for Chairman Former President of the 
New York State. Employers’ Southern Pacific Company ited States 
Liability Assurance Corp. 


Sd 





HARPER SIBLEY 
Banking and Agriculture 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice Chairman, Inland Stee! Co.; 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
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nor 
of New York State 


insurance; a lawyer, an agriculturist, a 
commission merchant and a retail mer- 
chant, and three who were formerly 
Governor of New York State, Secretary 
of the Treasury and President of the 
United States. The various sections of 


the United States are represented: The 
East, South, Middle West and Far West. 





HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 


CORNELIUS WN. BLISS 
Retired Merchant 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of Board 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker 








Incorporated under the Laws of 


the State of New York 











MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co 





JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 





GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


President, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
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AYMENTS to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries during the year 
1938 amounted to $201,494,937- Of this 
total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 


KNER policyholders and $69,690,834 to bene- 
ard, a ° . 
Co hciaries. 


Total payments to policynolders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147,000,000. 
The Company’s new insurance during the year 





amounted to $422,817,500. Total insurance in force 
at the close of 1938 was $6,793,826,309 under 















ie Laws of A Mutual Company, Founded ; Incorporated under the Laws of 
York on April 12, 1845. the State of New York 





Pc OoOMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 


94% Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1938 








828,765 policies. 

The Assets on December 31, 1938, 
amounted to $2,647,454,712. The prin- 
cipal item of the Liabilities was the 
Insurance and Annuity Reserve required 
by law, amounting to $2,159,527,400. 
Also included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000. 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 


amounted to $124,555,211. 











ASSETS 

Cash on Hand, or in Bank.............. $50,466,059.12 

United States Government, direct, or fully 
OS ee ee 626,759,519.45 
State, County and Municipal Bonds... . 252,459,640.75 
ESE eee 64,567 067.95 

Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and 
EN other Bonds Rivne ia Culn bak RRR eE Woe TE 583,416,306.92 
‘0, Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks....... 87,745,048.00 
Real Estate Owned (incioding Home Office)... ....- 135,450,673.37 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
(Including $698,364.35 foreclosed liens subject to redemption). . . . 436,091 ,057.66 
gS EE ae ote ee 349, 262,979.85 
‘terest and Rents due and accrued..... 29,880,864.05 

Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred 
RE eS ee a 31,335,538.18 
EE IER, EERE OO ANE: 19,956.31 
WE 6c Sad wh oveseawheened $2,647,454,711.61 











LIABILITIES 





Insurance and Annuity Reserve......... $2,159,527,400.00 
Present Value of Amounts not yet due on 

Supplementary Contracts....... : 127,972,335.45 
Dividends Left with the Company at cine. 

Re Serr ys rr Ae er 113,087,924.11 
Other Policy Liabilities. ............... . 15,761,712.71 
Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid. . 11,529,650.32 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ...... éccsenae 3,572,265.52 
Special Investment Reserve............. 45,000,000.00 
eC, a cn knee ancanabawtews 4,878,673.66 
Reserve for Dividends payable to Policy- 

MS 6 oc ndanndaoneeeneaece 41,569,539.00 
Surplus funds reserved for general contin- 

DELS. «ais ndeerenceusadcaeRanee ca 124,555,210.84 

EL «> nv 9<s8esanseueees $2,647,454,711.61 


Securities valued at $38,738,698.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 
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Supervision 





Quality Business Part of 
Manager’s Job 


The general agent’s job is not alone 
one to build a large organization or 
produce a large volume of business, 
but to see that the business is done on 
the basis of quality representation, 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, told the general 
agents’ and managers’ division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, recently. 

General agents are not successes 
because of their jobs, he continued, 
but they make their own success. In 
fact, the first essential for a good gen- 
eral agent is that he be ordinarily a 
successful business man. 

Ability to organize, deputize, defini- 
tize and supervise were termed by Mr. 
Fischer the four essentials of agency 
direction. It is necessary in all agen- 
cies, he said, to deputize others to 
make decisions, while the general 
agent’s most difficult task is to super- 
vise the functions assigned to others. 


Manager’s Responsibility 
A Seven-Fold Task 


There are seven divisions or re- 
sponsibilities in the job of the gen- 
eral agent or manager, said Paul F. 
Clark, vice-president of the John 
Hancock, in speaking at the recent 
breakfast meeting of the General 
Agents & Managers Association of 
Louisville, Ky. No agency, he com- 
mented, can succeed unless the gen- 
eral agent or manager gives proper 
consideration to each. 

The seven divisions are: Supervi- 
sion of old organization; recruiting 
and training new organization; policy- 
holder and public service (including 
premium collections); building pres- 
tige for self or agency and company; 
developing brokerage or part-time 
business (urban) excepting managers 
of those organizations that accept 
neither; sustain enthusiasm, and act 
as a note broker or banker to your 
agents. 

Regarding the supervision of old 
organization, Mr. Clark said that the 
senior agent is one of the most im- 
portant links in the organization even 
though the least talked about, and at 
the same time may be the greatest 
weakness of an agency. There is not 
much point to discussing supervision, 
he commented, if the senior agent is 
neglected. 

As for recruiting and training of 
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Departmental] | 


new agents, Mr. Clark declared that 
most insurance men agree that the 
best source of supply is from the or- 
ganization itself and its own contacts. 





Investment 





Dearth of High Class 
Investments Noted 


A commentary on the investment 
situation as it concerns a life insur- 
ance company with large funds going 
into government bonds because of the 
dearth of high-class investments suit- 
able for purchase by insurance com- 
panies, as well as the allocation of 
funds, featured the annual report of 
David Houston, president of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, to policy- 


holders on the company’s business 
during 1938. 
Discussing the investment proce- 


dure of his company President Hous- 
ton said, in part: 








Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non - partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 


how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


lf so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 
E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








“In recent years, because of the 
lack of such new securities (long term 
securities yielding satisfactory rates 
of interest), the company’s investment 
in Federal Government bonds has 
greatly increased. At all times safety 
of principal, together with the highest 
compatible rate of interest, has been 
the object sought in all investments, 
Every security offered for purchase 
by the company is first carefully stud- 
ied by the financial department. It is 
then presented to the finance com- 
mittee of the trustees, and, if ap- 
proved by it, then presented to the 
board of trustees. 

“Every loan made on mortgage of 
real estate is carefully studied by the 
real estate department. It is then 
presented to the real estate committee 
of the trustees for consideration and 
approval or rejection. Every month 
the full board of trustees is advised 
of the action of these committees. 

“The aggregate assets of all life 
insurance companies in the United 
States now approximate some 27 bil- 
lion dollars, and the life insurance 
companies have for a long time sup- 
plied a substantial part of the funds 
going into investments. The greatly 
diversified and widely distributed in- 
vestment of these life insurance funds, 
contributed by the life companies’ tens 
of millions of policyholders, have pro- 
moted the progress and prosperity 


of the nation as a whole, and the em- ' 


ployment of millions of people in 
industry.” 


Estates 


Five Fundamental Needs 


Should Be Covered 


There are five needs which most men 
should seek to take care of, whether 
they live or die, writes H. Albert 
Manwaring, attorney, Security Mu- 
tual Life, in the company’s Roster. 
Outlining a program for a complete 
insurance estate, Mr. Manwaring com- 
ments that, “obviously the easiest and 
safest way in which one can be abso- 
lutely certain that he will be covered 
in event of premature death is by 
means of life insurance and the op- 
tional methods of settlement. These 
needs in order of importance are as 
follows: 

“1. The so-called “Clean-Up” fund 
which is intended to take care of un- 
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paid bills, the expenses of the in- 
sured’s last illness, that is the doctor, 
the hospital, the nurse and the fun- 
eral, then there are the bills for set- 
tling up the insured’s estate, the taxes 
and administration costs. 

“2 The Readjustment Fund which 
is to provide a monthly income as 
nearly equal to the insured’s income 
as possible, which should be continued 
for one or two years or until the 
family can reconcile itself to getting 
along without the regular pay check 
which the insured has been bringing 
home at regular intervals through the 
years. 

“3. School Period Income which is 
to provide the family with an income 
until the youngest child has completed 
school. 

“4. A Life Income to the wife after 
the children are grown. This is an 
income to the wife to insure he: 
against having to be supported by one 
or more of her children. 

“5. A life income to the insured 
and his wife when he wishes to with- 
draw from the cares of business life 
and retire. 

“These five needs are the primary 
needs for life insurance and should be 
taken care of first in any life insur- 
ance program. They should be pro- 
vided for in their order of importance 
and each need should be amply taken 
care of before the next need is con- 
sidered. There are too many tragic 
examples in life insurance history 
where the intent was completely 
ruined because the primary needs 
were neglected. The insured should 
be so completely sold on his insurance 
program that should adversity come 
he will know the exact order in which 
he should terminate his 
coverage.” 


insurance 


Production 


Institute to Help Agent 
Reach Objectives 


Through leading such activities as 
the “Annual Message of Life Insur- 
ance,” the newly-formed Institute of 
Life Insurance will aid in “bringing 
to the agent the prestige to which he 
is entitled,” a major objective of the 
National Association, Holgar J. John- 
son of Pittsburgh, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 


writers, told two groups of North 
Carolina agents recently. 

Speaking before the Charlotte As- 
sociation at the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Asheville Association at the 
George Vanderbilt Hotel as part of 
the traveling North Carolina State 
sales congress, the National Associa- 
tion head called the Institute a natural 
force for increasing the cordial rela- 





Howcear J. JOHNSON 


tionships between the agent and the 
public. He declared that the under- 
writer was the focal point in public 
relations, and one of major reasons the 
American public holds life insurance 
in high esteem today is because of its 
faith in what the agent has trans- 
lated to them about the business. 

Examining one by one the possible 
reasons for life insurance’s public 
esteem, Mr. Johnson narrowed the con- 
clusion down to the agent and his 
work among the people. “Is it the size 
of the companies?” he asked. “I do 
not believe so, for most people do not 
comprehend these figures, enormous as 
they are.” 

Official integrity, the “trustee-atti- 
tude” of the companies, he suggested, 
might in part explain the public con- 
fidence, but “this integrity is not the 
full answer, because it is too far from 
the public’s sight to account for the 
almost universal goodwill. 

“Perhaps it is the performance of 
the companies,” he stated. “But with 
50 ver cent of all insurance in force 
being the result of purchases in the 


last 15 years, I hardly think so, al- 
though no doubt the payments to the 
public in the last seven years of some 
20 billions has had its influence. 

“It is my conviction that this public 
esteem has come into being because 
of the faith that the policyholders have 
had in what the agent has transplanted 
to them about the business of life in- 
surance and what it does.” 


Legal 


Close Relations Between 


Law and Other Units 


The close liaison maintained between 
the law department and the other field 
and home office units of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America was 
discussed by Charles B. Bradley, gen- 
eral counsel, before the first session 
of the annual business conference held 
at Newark last week. 

“T emphasize the importance of our 
advisory service for two reasons,” Mr. 
Bradley said. “Because in the first 
place it looks to prevention rather than 
to cure, and in the second place it very 
closely affects our relations with our 
policyholders. 

“A great deal of the advice that is 
sought from the law department di- 
rectly concerns the interests of policy- 
holders, and indeed the questions fre- 
quently emanate from them. 

“There is one activity of the law 
department that has given us con- 
cern for some time,” continued Mr. 
Bradley, “and that has been the han- 
dling of the many questions that come 
to us relating to the rights of policy- 
holders, beneficiaries and third par- 
ties, such as assignees, trustees in 
bankruptcy—and a vast number of 
questions coming in day by day. 

“We have now established in the 
law department a separate section 
known as the ‘Policies Section,’ and I 
hope and believe that it is going to 
give you, both in the home office and 
in the field, a very much more satis- 
factory, efficient and coordinated ser- 
vice, a service which is of great im- 
portance, not only to the conduct of 
the company’s business day by day, 
but to policyholders. 

“We have in the law department a 
great standard of conduct and great 
traditions, a legacy that has been be- 
queathed to us by the great men who 
made the law department of the Pru- 
dential—Richard V. Lindabury, Ed- 
ward D. Duffield and Alfred Hurrell. 

“These men insisted that whatever 
advice the law department gave, what- 
ever conduct it suggested or sanc- 
tioned, should be in accordance with 
what was right.” 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Herman C. Hintzpeter, manager for the Mutual Life of 
New York at Chicago, on May 1 will celebrate his golden 
anniversary both in life insurance business and with that 
company. He is the only Mutual Life manager who has 
ever been continuously in the service of the company for 
fifty years. 

N. Baxter Maddox, of Atlanta, who has been general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life for north Georgia, 
is now general agent for the entire state, the company 
having merged the Macon agency with the Atlanta agency. 
James Holland will maintain a district office at Savannah. 

Carlton E. Stevens, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Macon, Ga., has resigned to become a 
member of the personal production staff. 

Alexander M. Knapp, formerly with the Provident Mu- 
tual Life at Baltimore, has become associated with the 
Mutual Benefit Life in that city as assistant to the general 
agent. Mr. Knapp is a Chartered Life Underwriter. 

John B. Northelfer has been appointed general agent 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. at Chicago. He 
succeeds Raymond J. Wiese, who resigned recently to take 
over the general agency for the Northwestern National 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Northelfer has served the State 
Mutual Life at Chicago since 1929. 

Howard C. Lawrence, general agent of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life at Newark, ranked first among all the com- 
pany’s agents in amount of new paid-for business on the 
lives of old policyholders during the first quarter of the 
year. 

John B. Leeth, a graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee and with a wide experience in insurance office 
management and selling since 1927, has been appointed 
general agent for the Pan American Insurance Co. in 
Nashville. 

The Great-West Life has appointed as lansing (Mich.) 
manager Fred M. Wilson. Mr. Wilson succeeds Harold 
Brogan, who has gone with the Ohio National Life as 
manager of Lansing agencies. 

J. Hawley Wilson, of the Rueling & Williamson agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Peoria, is reported 
at Chicago to have accepted that company’s general 
agency at Oklahoma City. Mr. Wilson is a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table and a trustee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Noel lIiams, of Rockville, Ind., has been elected new 
manager for Indiana for the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co. Mr. Iiams is a veteran with the B. M. A., having 
become associated with the company in 1922. Mr. lIiams 
succeeds F. W. Moller. 

Robert H. Helling, formerly associated with John L. 
Oppermann in Oppermann & Helling, Inc., general insur- 
ance, Wausau, Wis., has been appointed general agent 
of the Continental Assurance Co. for northern and central 
Wisconsin. 

Fred Peirce, cashier of the Walter I. Black agency of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at Omaha, has resigned to 
enter personal production for the agency. Carl Crube, 
formerly with the Winthrop Mitchell Brokerage Co., be- 
comes cashier. 2 
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Emanuel E. Larson, an independent broker at Chicago 
for the last fifteen years, recently became associated with 
the John R. Hastie agency at the Mutual Life of New 
York as a personal producer. 

Valdemar T. Fearis, formerly San Antonio and Dallas 
agency manager for the Acacia Mutual Life, has been ap- 
pointed Corpus Christi, Tex., agency manager for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 




















| ASI LIVE\s 


western National Life Insurance Company, President 
O. J. Arnold discusses a subject recently treated at some 
length in the columns of The Spectator and which for 
this reason, in addition to the accepted importance of the 
problem, should prove of especial interest to readers of 
this magazine. Pointing out that the recent evidence of 
progress in training new young agents of outstanding 
qualifications indicates that the company is on the right 
track, Mr. Arnold explains and clarifies the aims of the 
company in this direction. He refers to the salaried train- 
ing which a limited group of college graduates are receiv- 
ing in widely separated centers, stressing the point that 
while these young men are paid a salary at the start, the 
company has not substituted merely a salary for a com- 
mission during the training period, but rather has sought 
to determine which of the fundamental procedures every 
salesman must master can fairly be compensated, during 
the training period at least, on a salary basis. 


1‘ a letter to general agents and managers of the North- 


* . * 


ARRYING this emphasis still further in the introduction 
C to President Arnold’s message to the fieldmen, it is 
pointed out that in tests thus far conducted the new men 
have been permitted to engage only in first, prospecting, and 
secondly, in servicing existing business during the initial 
training period. He is not allowed to sell new business in 
competition with the organization’s commission agents or 
even to suggest recommendations to prospective clients. The 
following excerpts from this message will serve better than 
a digest to offer Mr. Arnold’s thoughtful views on the 
recognizedly vital sales problem: “For several years NwNL 
has been carrying on constant research into some of the 
pressing problems of life insurance agents. We have all 
seen results of certain phases of this research translated 
into higher production levels, and more profitable per- 
sistent business, for many of our men. These results have 
been gratifying; but to us they have represented only the 
immediate return from a research program designed from 
the start to point the way to better earnings and greater 
security for all of our agents. 


. > s 


” OST of this research,” the letter continues, “has 

dealt with the problems of our more experienced 
agents, whose welfare I have always believed should be 
our primary concern. But it is obvious that no far- 
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NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


T. Wayne Randall, one of the million-dollar producers 
of life insurance, has joined the Phineas Prouty, Jr., gen- 
eral agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Los Angeles. 

The Central States Life Insurance Co. has appointed 
Clifford R. Hardin of Booneville, Ark., as a general agent. 

Lloyd J. Gordon, formerly associate general agent of 
the Aetna Life at New Orleans, has been installed as the 
company’s general agent at Memphis. 
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reaching solution of the problems of agents is possible 
until we have arrived at sound methods of inducting new 
men’ into the business and training them for successful 
careers. Indeed, the preliminary training period, the pe- 
riod of growth and adjustment, and the long-time period 
of development as a seasoned agent present almost three 
distinct problems. About two years ago, therefore, we 
began testing some conclusions we had reached in regard 
to inducting new men. Recent expansion in these tests 
with new men has been the occasion for the inquiries 
which prompt this letter to you.” 


* * * 


FTER explaining the objectives of the training pro- 
— gram, and the manner in which they have thus far 
been achieved, Mr. Arnold proceeds, bearing out the find- 
ings of Manhattan general agents who contributed to our 
Round Robin discussion in his statement that a high pro- 
portion of those tested have qualified for profitable careers 
in commission selling. His letter continues: “During this 
limited period, these men have not been permitted to sell 
insurance in competition with our commission salesmen, 
nor to hold themselves out as competent to advise pros- 
pects with respect to the purchase of life insurance. But, 
under close supervision and direction, they are required to 
master certain methods of prospecting in the field and of 
servicing policyholders not now being regularly serviced 
by established agents. Tests have been aimed at finding 
the degree to which such work will offset the compensation 
paid and whether or not training in these tasks will act 
as a solid foundation training for a successful commission 
career. Our experience thus far indicates that the training 
thus received is at least effective enough to prompt the 
men, without exception, to ask for a commission contract 
to replace the salary compensation. And this request has 
usually come before we were ready to release the agent 
from his apprenticeship. 


* * * 
“4 T is early, however, to report full results of these tests, 
nor if they prove promising will we have found all the 
answers needed to solve our problem of inducting and 
training new men. But every big problem is simply the 


sum total of a number of small problems. And NwNL has 
been and will continue to attack these problems one by 
one until we begin to see the light as a whole on the big 
problems of the life insurance agent.” 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Arkansas Association of Life Underwriters in con- 
nection with its sales congress April 12 held its annual 
meeting at Little Rock. Officers elected are as follows: 
President, Joe T. Thompson; vice-presidents, C. W. Kinman 
and Jack Clark and secretary-treasurer, Jewell Adams. 


The Southeastern New Hampshire Life Underwriters 
Association has elected the following officers: President, 
Antonio Bergeron; vice-president, Joseph McCann and 
secretary-treasurer, Joseph Schwartz. 


Vice-President Vernon H. Jenkins of the Occidental Life 
has been selected as one of the speakers at the Sales 
Congress of the Utah State Life Underwriters’ Association 
to be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, May 17. His subject 
will be: “The Price of Success.” 


The annual convention of the Ohio Association of Life 
Underwriters will be held at Columbus, on May 5 and 6. 
Arch E. Houstle, of the Pacific Mutual Life, is general 
chairman. 

Organization of a general agents’ and managers’ asso- 
ciation within the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Greensboro, N. C., was perfected at a meeting recently. 
Alvin T. Haley, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Greensboro, was named chairman of the body. 


A breakfast for women underwriters will be held May 6 


in connection with the annual convention of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Ohio, which will be held at 


Columbus. The speaker will be Miss Helen Rockwell, of 
Cleveland. 
A. M. Anderson, of Los Angeles, was in charge of an 


all-day meeting and life insurance school at Lincoln, Neb., 
recently; it was arranged by the Lincoln Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


Local life underwriters’ associations were organized 
at Salinas, Calif., on April 21 and at Chico, Calif., on 
April 28, under the auspices of the California State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Herman Tice, of the Tice & Jeffers Agency of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life, is the new president of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Life Managers & General Agents Association, suc- 
ceeding Paul V. Smith, J. H. McCullough is vice-president 
and Leonard Lentz, secretary-treasurer. 

For the Life Insurance Institute to open May 4 at the 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, invitations will be 
mailed to 350 underwriters in Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

Claris Adams, president of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Co., will address the Life Underwriters’ Association 
at Chilicothe, Ohio, May 2. 

A sales congress will be held under the auspices of the 
New Jersey State Life Underwriters Association at Tren- 
ton, May 19. 

George H. Poulsen has been named general agent of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. at Toledo. 

Nine years of consecutive weekly production have just 
been completed by Frank R. Maffei, a member of the Pitts- 
burgh agency of the Ohio State Life. 
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Responsibilities of the 
Director 


(Concluded from page 8) 


I would not deny the paramount im- 
portance of a man’s earnings being 
adequate to take care of himself and 
his family with a reasonable measure 
of security but I hold that that alone 
is not enough. If a man’s job is to 
be really worth while to society, as a 
whole, and to the man himself, over 
and above that, the man must get a 
certain definite satisfaction beyond 
the dollar return of his work. As 
necessary to that satisfaction I would 
place: 

First, that he is doing that job, 
whatever it is, in the best way that 
it is within his power to do it. Any- 
thing else than that cannot and should 
not bring full satisfaction nor should 
we accept anything less. 

Secondly, he must feel that the job 
in itself is worth doing—that in it 
is contained some contribution to the 
general good of society. 

Thirdly, I think that to feel that 
your job is worth while you must 
feel that the medium in which you 
work, viz.: the company or other or- 
ganization, has ideals and traditions 
that can inspire moral satisfaction. 

“These seem to me all concomitants 
of happiness in business life. I be- 
lieve them to be open to all that work 
for the Prudential. If you have this 
return from the job you do then not 
only are you obtaining satisfaction 
and a measure of happiness from that 
job but you are making a contribution 
to the well being of the country. 

“We are all working for this com- 
pany. I know some little of your job 
and you know some little of my job 
but we can only know a little of the 
other fellow’s job but we know the 
whole that is produced by those jobs. 
We all know the extent to which each 
one of these jobs that is well done 
contributes to the welfare of the 
whole and we all know, or should 
know, that any one of these jobs poor- 
ly or indifferently done, detracts from 
the whole. 

“In this Nation to which we belong, 
this Democracy that guarantees liber- 
ty, opportunity, freedom, we recognize 
that we have certain rights and we 
are jealous of those rights but with 
those rights go certain obligations 
and we will not long enjoy those 
rights if we do not recognize and do 
our utmost to fulfill the obligations 
that go with those rights and liber- 
ties and the same holds true as to 
this company or any other industrial 
enterprise. 
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It is a 


“This is a great company. 
very large company — unbelievedly 
large if we look at it through the eyes 
of fifty years ago but its size is not 
in itself anything to brag of or be 
proud of. It is only valuable if it is 
a by-product of a job well and honor- 
ably done and the greater it is the 
greater the obligation that rests on 
each one of us to do our part toward 
discharging that responsibility. 

“Our pride in working for the 
Prudential is not because of its great 
size. Our pride is and should be if 
it so conducts itself that it stands 
as a monument certifying enterprise, 
hard work and above all honest, high- 
class business dealing. 

“Our late president, Edward Duf- 








field, based his every action on the 
fact that the management, the direc. 
tors, the field force, every part of 
the Prudential, had a part in dis- 
charging a trusteeship to the policy- 
holders. He founded traditions of 
service, traditions of recognized re- 
sponsibility, of fair dealing that will 
endure after him. 

“The Board means that they shall 
endure, Colonel D’Olier and the other 
executives mean that they shall en- 
dure, the field force and staff be- 
lieve they should endure. 

“It is by the continuance and 
growth of those ideals and traditions 
that the Prudential can discharge its 
obligation to Society and _ through 
Service earn the right to endure.” 














BEYOND PRICE 


A man’s most cherished assets are his wife and 
his children, and most family heads welcome 


suggestions that have to do with home security. 


The insurance agent has a most important mes- 
sage for fathers, for life insurance can be util- 
ized to safeguard him and those old or young 


who depend upon him. 


Tell him the story 


Ged) rudential 
Susurauce 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE Keane agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
tees fourteen years at 225 West 34th Street, has 
moved into new quarters at 22 East 40th Street. This 
is the agency’s first move since it began business and 
the new offices are indicative of the strides it has taken 
in its fourteen years of existence. Fully air-conditioned 
and sound-proofed, with every possible facility that can 
be installed in a modern, up-to-date business arrange- 
ment, the new offices are located on the southeast corner 
of Madison Avenue, generally regarded as the most ac- 
cessible spot in New York City. While the actual floor 
space is about 25 per cent smaller than the old quarters, 
the new offices appear almost twice as large, owing to 
the effective layout. Donald C. Keane is general agent, 
with Richard D. Lichtermann associate general agent. 
Both men have been unusually successful, not only as 
personal producers but as agency executives, with their 
agency ranking high in the Massachusetts Mutual’s 


organization. 
oO 


INGO, a hypnotist, a bearded swami, beer spigots and miles 
4 of sandwiches were, to this department, the highlights of the 
smoker given last Thursday evening by the Life Underwriters 
Assn. of the City of New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania. With 
one important addition—Kenneth Collings, foreign correspond- 
ent, author and lecturer, who gave a crisp talk on the foreign 
situation during the past several years, notable peaks of which 
address were the analyses of the Ethiopian engagement and the 
events leading up to and away from the “peace” of Munich. 

a 

HE Metropolitan Life has taken up the cudgels and 

gone on the air in an effort to counteract the ques- 
tionable influence of various critics of life insurance 
who have been broadcasting “advice” to the public about 
their policies. For five nights each week, from 7 to 
7:15 o’clock, a commentator will discuss life insurance 
matters. This commentator is Edwin C. Hill, one of the 
best in the radio field, and the Metropolitan is assured 
of an effective presentation of arguments supporting 
the institution of life insurance. Last week’s broadcasts 
emphasized the advantages of going directly to life 
company representatives for advice about outstanding 
life insurance instead of buying the services of the new 
crop of advisers who have been high-pressuring the 
public on the need of seeking, for a fee, their aid in 
straightening out any and all matters pertaining to life 
insurance. With the advent of the Metropolitan Life 
in the broadcasting arena, the experts in aggressive, 
one-sided blasts against the life companies are due for 
a showdown. 

* oe * 

Frank R. Spaulding has been appointed general agent 
of the American National of Galveston at Odessa, Tex. 

Lester L. Holmes, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed state 
manager of the Occidental Life of California for South 
Dakota. 

Clarence C. Cooper, Jr., has been appointed supervisor 
in the James E. Rutherford agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Erwin M. Goodwin has been appointed manager of the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., agency of the Union Central Life. 

Roger E. Turner has been appointed agency supervisor 
for the Columbus, Ohio, agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 











DEATHS 


Humphrey Bate Folk, 63, secretary-treasurer of the 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Nashville, Tenn., died 
April 15. 

Gen. John A. Koster, 72, former president and later 
chairman of the board of the West Coast Life in San 
Francisco. 

Edwin C. Bowen, 60, secretary in the accident and liabil- 
ity department of the Aetna Life of Hartford, died April 
16. 

Freeman S. Ashley, 62, district manager of the Mutual 
Benefit Life at Youngstown, Ohio, died April 10. 

Garnet T. Baker, Toronto manager of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Canada, died April 18. 





That Second Mile 











Have you ever noticed that the man 
who starts out in life determined to 
make a great fortune, never makes 
much? He may have a competence eventually, but 
never a great fortune. But let a man start out to 
give a littlke more of himself that others may bene- 
fit! Let him have that determination, giving his 
whole self to it, and the money rolls in. 

The life underwriter who is selling insurance, 
or the man who wants to sell because of his in- 
finite belief in the boundless opportunities it gives 
others—the man who is willing to go that second 
mile by working just a little harder finds a success 
that no one can take from him unless they are 
willing to work harder than he. 

Are you willing to travel that second mile? 
Peoples Life will travel it with you and you will 
find it more than pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT ia INDIANA 


























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1938  $1,015,879.00 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 
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ANNUAL RENEWABLE TERM 


Experience has shown that the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some prospects who insist on buying 
Annual Renewable Term Insurance. 
have added the Annual Renewable Term Policy to our 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street. New York City 


To serve them we 








Notre Dame Adopts 


Group Life Coverage 


Notre Dame University recently 
adopted a group life insurance plan 
for its employees, including members 
of its faculty, departmental heads, 
and general staff. The policy, under- 
written by the Travelers Insurance 
Company, covers 591 persoas, or vir- 
tually the entire personnel. Requiring 
no medical examinations, the plan has 
been written on a contributory basis, 
the university paying the premium in 
excess of the small monthly contribu- 
tion made by each employee. 

All employees who have completed 
at least one year of service are elig- 
ible for amounts ranging from $500 
to $5,000. The total amount of in- 


surance in force is $839,000. In addi- 
tion to the benefits payable in the 
event of death from any cause, the 
policy provides that upon termination 
of employment any employee has the 
privilege of converting the insurance 
without medical examination to an 
individual life policy. 
J. Charles Rietz 

Vice-President and Actuary J. 
Charles Rietz, age fifty-five, of The 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, died suddenly 
of a heart ailment at his home in 
Columbus on _ Friday morning, 
April 21. 

Mr. Rietz joined the Midland Mu- 
tual as Actuary from the State Life 
of Indiana on July 16, 1937. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 
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Pa. Again Considers 
Savings Bank Bill 


Two social insurance bills introduced 
in the Pennsylvania legislature are 
meeting with opposition from insur- 
ance circles. One is the savings bank 
life insurance measure, threatened by 
Representative Cohen of Philadelphia 
before the legislature even convened, 
and the other is a measure calling for 
non-profit medical groups. 

Little fear is felt that the savings 
bank bill will pass. A similar measure 
was introduced two years ago and, 
despite a New Deal legislature at the 
time and an intensive campaign for 
it, failed of passage. In addition, it is 
doubtful whether the nine mutual say- 
ings societies in the State favor the 
proposal. Furthermore, Republican 
leaders last winter are said to have 
told life insurance men that the bill 
would be killed if introduced. 

The non-profit medical measure, 
which would set up medical groups 
similar to the present non-profit hos- 
pitalization groups, however, is meet- 
ing with legislative favor and passed 
the first two readings on the day it 
was introduced. 

While the medical associations op- 
pose it, a number of doctors who are 
finding it difficult to make ends meet, 
are in favor of the proposal. 


Promotions in Prudential 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 


A number of transfers and promo- 
tions have been made among the per- 
sonnel of the Mortgage Loan Depart- 
ment of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, have been an- 
nounced. 

Harold D. Rutan has resigned as 
supervisor of Eastern Division mort- 
gage loan branch offices to accept a 
vice-presidency with the Bank for 
Savings, New York. He will be suc- 
ceeded by John G. Jewett, who has 
been promoted from the post of super- 
visor of Mid-Western Division branch 


offices. 
The following additional promo 
tions were also announced: Charles 


G. Fleetwood, from manager of the 
Northern New Jersey mortgage loan 
branch office to supervisor of the mid- 
western zone; Thomas F. Bedle, from 
manager of the Philadelphia branch 
to manager of Northern New Jersey; 
Hugh Stevens, from manager of the 
New England branch to manager of 
the Philadelphia office; Ernest 5. 
Allsopp, from manager of the Florida 
branch to manager of the New Eng- 
land office; G. Forrest McGill, from 
assistant manager to manager of the 
Florida branch. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OOTNOTES on a Fortnight—That splendid Navajo 
F oveven rug which hangs on the wall of the private of- 
fice of Gerard Nollen, president of the Bankers Life at 
Des Moines. .. . Watching Robert Lindsley, son of the 
redoubtable H. K. Lindsley, who heads the Farmers & 
Bankers Life in Wichita, training a new jumping horse 
called “Country Boy.” Bob is in the mortgage depart- 
ment of the Farmers & Bankers and son Herbert 
(Lindsley pere has two) is in the home office general 


agency... . Ivan Devoe, agency director of the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska, at Lincoln, predicting possibility of 
good crops this year and smiling as he thinks of the busi- 
ness vista that opens... . Elliott Belden, agency director 


of the United Life at Salina, Kan., telling me that, in 
his opinion, every salesman has at least one good talking 
point which he should continue to develop for constant 
guccess. 

* ©. * 

HE city of Omaha turning the clock back to 1869 for 
Tie days of celebration around the premiere of the new 
film “Union Pacific.” Streets faced with false house 
fronts to make the buildings look as they were when a 
golden spike was driven linking the railroads Westward. 
The male citizenry all growing beards, dressing in the 
costumes of long ago; and seeming brawny and bad 
while the women, gowned is crinolines, hoopskirts, Mother 
Hubbards and pantalets, look very demure and old-fash- 
ioned. Carloads of movie folk arriving from Hollywood 
and people gaping for hours to catch a glimpse of Dor- 
othy Lamour without her sarong or Barbara Stanwyck 
without riding clothes. . . . Jim McVoy, vice-president of 
the Pyramid Life at Kansas City, explaining for me 
some of the problems that the small company must meet, 
agencywise, in this day of keen competition in the field. 
Part of the trouble is caused by large-company offers to 
men. Another part is the fact that the small company is 
often the training ground for newcomers to the business 
who remain with the original company long enough to 
get a start and then turn to larger units where potential 
sales territory is more extensive. 

. = ™~ 


ISTENING to E. E. Shurtleff, assistant general mana- 
L ger of the Victory Life at Topeka, describe invest- 
ment conditions in the farm mortgage and farm-owned 
category, with discussion of possible bad effects on inter- 
est returns if the government adopts a recent suggestion 
for insurance of mortgages of owner-operated farms... . 
The Central Life at Fort Scott continuing to improve its 
portfolio position although not writing any new business 
as yet... . Great activity in convention circles at St. 
Louis regarding the slated annual gathering of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, although that 
event will not be staged until the four days beginning 
Sept. 25. . . . Reading the will of the late George God- 
frey Moore, who headed the National Reserve Life at 
Topeka, and finding he made substantial gifts of stock 
to agents and employees. Noting also that the largest 
block of his stock comprises about 38 per cent of the 
outstanding (there are about 1400 stockholders of the 
company in all) and that the voting power of that block 
is in the hands of Secretary I. G. Hayter. . . . Viewing 
damage done by a tornado at McPherson, Kan., and 
breathing a sigh of relief for the life underwriters be- 
cause no deaths occurred there. . . . Finding that the civic 
shakeup in Kansas City, Mo., has the support of the bet- 
ter element. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Arthur F. Hall, chairman of the board of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has announced that on 
March 31 the company had $1,004,000,000 insurance in 
force. The company is not yet thirty-four years old. 


As the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. will hold 
its national convention at Spring Lake, N. J., June 21-23, 
the John A. Ramsay agency of the company in Newark 
has created a “convention bureau” in the agency to assist 
visitors to the convention in arranging for theatre tickets, 
hotel accommodations, ete. 

The Metropolitan Life of New York will close its office 
at Havre de Grace, Md., on July 1, dividing its territory 
between the Baltimore and Wilmington offices. Small 
branches will be established at Bel Air and Elkton. 

The Connecticut General Life will hold its seventy-fifth 
anniversary agency convention in Bermuda in April, 1940. 

The Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Columbia, 
S. C., has received a South Carolina charter to conduct the 
business of a domestic industrial insurance company under 
authorized capitalization of $10,000. The officers are: 
E. F. Avery, president and secretary; J. C. Judy, vice- 
president and treasurer. 

The annual convention of the Acacia Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. will be held at Sun Valley, Idaho, July 16-19. 

The Federal Mutual Life of Delaware has been merged 
into the Federal Mutual Life Association of Jacksonville, 
Fla., according to announcement by J. L. Schlosser. 

The Business Men’s Assurance Co. reports a 9% increase 
in business for March over the same period a year ago. 
It was the third consecutive month in which that company 
has experienced a gain. 




















ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 
wishes. 








MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Tennessee Agents’ 
Sales Congress 


(Concluded from page 8) 


company must cooperate fairly with 
the policyholder and the agent. The 
agent must cooperate with the com- 
pany and always guard the best inter- 
est of his policyholders.” 

As to one company’s relation to 
another Mr. McCormick said that 
there is room for all in this great 
institution of life insurance, and 
“clean competition inspires confidence 
from the general public. The great 
well-trained army of honest insurance 
agents should coordinate their efforts 
and attack shoulder to shoulder the 
fortress of poverty and tragedy, and 
pull down the pirate flag of unpre- 
paredness and raise the stars and 
stripes of the free land of Protection.” 

It was declared by the Tennessee 
commisisoner that “a total of nearly 
$11,000,000 was spent last year by 
the State of Tennessee in various 
charitable and corrective institutions, 
in addition to the millions spent by 
the cities, counties of the state, and 
the millions spent by the Federal 
Government and local community fund. 
Nearly all, if not all, of this cost of 
poverty could be removed from the 
back of Tennessee taxpayers if every 
citizen of the state would protect his 
family with adequate life insurance.” 

Mr. McCormick stated that confi- 
dence is the foundation of the suc- 
cess of life insurance. “America’s 
confidence in life insurance is reflect- 
ed by the 400 per cent gain in annu- 
ity premiums in 1938 as compared to 
1929. More money is being invested 
in life insurance today than ever be- 
fore in the history of the United 
States, by 64,000,000 American policy- 
holders, who are serviced in the main 
by resident agents and sold on the 
American Agency Plan.” 


Recruiting Problems 


Speaking of the importance of care- 
fully recruiting agents Mr. McCorm- 
ick said, “Incompetent agent’s injure 
the public in two ways, the increase 
to the cost of acquisition, at the direct 
expense of the policyholder, and they 
sell the wrong type of contract to the 
public, all at the cost of the policy- 
holder. The Tennessee legislature has 
attempted to protect the citizens of 
Tennessee from incompetent agents, 
and mail order and nonauthorized di- 
rect writing companies by requiring a 
license to be issued only to competent 
and honest agents, and by placing 
heavy penalties on the nonauthorized 
companies.” 

In closing, the commissioner said, 
“The legal reserve, actuarially sound, 
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nondiscriminatory restablished Ameri- 
can Old Line Life Insurance, at level 
rate, without assessment, has proved 
its worth during war, peace, epidemic, 
deflation and inflation periods. The 
resident American agent has built the 
great American life companies into 
the greatest financial institution in 
the world.” 

Max Fisher, assistant secretary, 
Metropolitan Life, addressed the con- 
ference on the subject of “Life Un- 
derwriter, 1939 Model,” saying “We 
must prepare for new needs and dan- 
gers. The trick of the 1939 model is 
to pick the winner in advance.” Mr. 
Fisher told of a policy paid in Detroit 
which was written in 1873 which had 
a clause stating it was not to be paid 
“if killed by Indians or in a duel.” 
He claimed that every contract will 
succeed or fail depending on just how 
it serves the 1939 prospect, that basic 
needs remain constant, but new 
needs develop. Loss of income by 
living too long is just as important 
as death coming too soon, said Mr. 
Fisher, and the average age has in- 
creased from 45 to 63. 


Living Standards Changed 

Standards of living have changed 
which have brought with it a need for 
better education. People realize the 
growing need for an education, as 
even a ribbon clerk has to have a 
high school diploma, so _ therefore 
people are thinking about what life 
insurance will do for them and their 
families, the speaker declared. “In- 
vestment history has helped to sell the 
public on the proved stability of in- 
surance.” 

Mr. Fisher discussed the agents 
responsibility. He said, “In the eyes 
of the public the agent is the com- 
pany. No man is born with the knowl- 
edge of our business. We must give 
them facts. We must do our job well.” 

“Your Inventory” was the theme 
of discussion by Grant L. Hill, direc- 
tor of agencies, Northwestern Mutual 
Life. He divided agents into two 
groups—those who stop to worry and 
those who without a break keep on 
working. Thinking wrong is at the 
bottom of many failures was the 
thought expressed by Mr. Hill. In 
his opinion many failures would turn 
to successes if they would use in effort 
the energy sapped by worrying. 

He also stressed the necessity for 
making plans and then working them. 
Men have almost accomplished the 
impossible through that means Mr. 
Hill stated. An agent might have 
thousands of prospects, but he can 
see only one at a time, therefore 
planning work to save time is of ut- 
most importance. 

Mr. Hill pointed out that each per- 





son has a weak spot. It may be the 
wife, child, or his own pride. By find- 
ing the weak spot the agent has found 
his opportunity. 

Mr. Hill asked, “Are we making 
the most of our opportunities? Take 
an inventory of yourself and discover 
if you are giving your job all that 
you have.” 

John Witherspoon, general agent, 
John Hancock, Nashville, trustee of 
the National Association, introduced 
the last speaker of the convention, 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Under. 
writers. 

“Changing Trends” was the subject 
so ably handled by the last speaker, 
who said there are five things every 
man wants—1l, Present conveniences 
and comforts. 2. That their children 
have an equal chance in life with all 
other children. 3. Money in the bank 
for emergencies. 4. Income for old 
age in which they are more interested 
in the certainty of income than the 
amount. 5. A certain amount of im- 
mortality; to be remembered in some 
way after death. 

The present trend Mr. Johnson said 
was toward a stabilized force of in- 
surance agents. 

In discussing service to policyhold- 
ers he said, “The man who wrote the 
business is the one to service it.” 

Every individual is a prospect as 
far as need is concerned, Mr. Johnson 
stated, and it is of paramount impor- 
tance to know what the need, and 
also the ability of the prospect to pay. 

Another thought stressed by Mr. 
Johnson was the insurance companies’ 
responsibility to the policyholder, the 
trusteeship that is theirs, and praised 
the manner in which company officials 
cherished the trust that is imposed in 
them and their honest, efficient meth- 
ods of conducting the greatest busi- 
ness in America today. 


” 


N.A.L.U. Song Contest 


Three noted figures in American 
music have been named as members 
of the board of judges in the Golden 
Anniversary song contest being spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, it was announced 
to the National Council meeting of 
the Association in Louisville bf 
Steacy E. Webster, chairman of the 
competition. 

They will decide on both the words 
and music of the songs that will have 
been entered before the close of the 
contest on June 30. The song will 
have its premiere performance at the 
Golden Anniversary Convention in St 
Louis on September 25-29. 
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For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 

~ sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


—Masrachusel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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GOOD BAROMETER 


Agents for the first time at Fidelity conventions 
have so frequently commented on the friendliness 
experienced that we conclude it is a tangible 


thing. It should be. 


It becomes tangible because of a Fidelity tra- 
dition that finds expression in many ways when 
Fidelity men are together—because it is a definite 
matter of company policy to foster that attitude 
and because Head Office people in attendance re- 
flect the genuine friendliness they feel. 


For sixty years and in thirty-seven states, Fidel- 
ity has furthered its reputation as a friendly 
company—friendly to policyholders and friendly 
to agents. 
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DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 





























BERKSHIRE 
presen ts 


8S Years of Service 





ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


CAsh any Berkshire Associate 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. 4. RHODES, President 


See 


INCORPORATED 1851 


NOT CARRIED in the 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT... 


This Company’s finest asset—our field force of some 
3,500 loyal full-time Shield men and women, was not 
shown in our 39th annual financial statement recently 


published. 


All credit to these fine Shielders who have contrib- 
uted so much to the Company’s progress .. . more 
power to them. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCECO Ia 


NATIONAL | 
. LIFE AND . 
) rrr ACCIOENT | R. CLEMENTS, Prostdeotl] 
wsurance | 
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TENNESSEE 


HOME OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 











PLAIN HINTS 
TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 
use. 


Price per copy, 50¢ 100 copies, $25 


THE SPECTATOR . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


NCE again we’re in one of those betwixt-and- 
between periods, and the stock market concurred 
last week by sitting tight, with little trading and only a 
slight rise in the composite price average. So far as 
Europe is concerned, we are back at the listening-post, 
waiting until Hitler replies next Friday to President 
Roosevelt’s call for a show-down on peace. As it hap- 
pens, we now have more than a suggestion of trouble 
right here on this side of the Atlantic, in the revival of 
labor difficulties. 
* * x 
ENTER-POINT of industrial stress just now is the 
C soft coal industry, which for some time has been 
undernourished by consumer demand and in which more 
than 320,000 workers in the Appalachian bituminous 
districts have quit work since the first of this month, fol- 
lowing failure to make a new contract with the operators 
when the old one expired. At the beginning of this week 
John R. Steelman, chief of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s conciliation service, was appointed mediator. 
And at the same time the National Bituminous Commis- 
sion announced that coal supplies were available to last 
about a month, but that it would take steps to fix coal 
prices if the deadlock were not broken by May 1. Even 
before then, the coal tie-up will have its harmful effects 
upon steel and other related industries and thus upon all 
business. And there are already strikes or threats in 
the petroleum (tankers), salmon fishing, tobacco raising 
and other fields. 
* * ~ 
N Washington last week the United States Supreme 
Court by a 6-2 decision declared the 1938 AAA to be 
constitutional, thus practically nullifying the Hoosac 
Mills decision of 1936. The reconstituted tribunal dis- 
tinguished between the two acts by saying that the 1933 
AAA sought to control farm production—local—while 
the 1938 measure controlled marketing—interstate. While 
the specific case concerned tobacco, the outcome is under- 
stood to validate the act as a whole. 


C 


York Herald Tribune, closed on the 
Exchange as follows: 


2 & 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended April 15 and 22, 1939, according to the New 
New York Stock 


Apr. 15 Apr. 22 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials .131.65 133.93 133.15 133.47 

2 eee 18.93 19.98 19.62 19.77 

100 stocks ..... 97.84 99.74 99.09 99.36 

30 bonds ...... 84.47 85.15 85.00 85.28 
af * * 


AST week was the fifth consecutive week in which steel 

ingot production in the United States declined, the 
rate being then 50% per cent of capacity, according 
to the estimate of The Iron Age. The bituminous coal 
strike is one of the chief factors making for buying 
hesitancy. 

ok * x 

with 
also 


OTTON futures rose 9 to 21 points last week, 

May contracts gaining $1.75 a bale. Grains 
showed strength; wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade advanced % to % cent, corn % to 1% cents, oats 
% to 1% cents and rye % to % cent. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Charles C. Johnson, who for a number of years has been 
chief agency officer for the Ontario Department of Insyr. 
ance, has resigned that position to become associated with 
the London Life at its head office in London, Ont. My 
Johnson will become agency executive assistant of the 
London Life, and his chief duties will lie in the field of 
promoting agency matters in which the Ontario Joint 
Committee has been concerned. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Co. of Baltimore, at its 
annual meeting, elected the following new directors: C, M. 
Baker, president of the International Typographical Union, 
who succeeds the late Charles P. Howard, and Leo J. Buck. 
ley, president of the Electrotypers and Stereotypers Union, 
succeeding Leon De Veze. 

T. R. Dann, of Modesto, Calif., representing the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co. for the past twelve years, has 
been appointed district manager of Los Angeles territory. 
Mr. Dann has been one of the leading producers of the 
company since his first year in the field, having qualified 
every year for membership in the Grant Club and twice : 
as a director. 








The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America, Jersey City, 
N. J., has appointed, as of April 1, James G. Bruce as 
assistant actuary on its home office staff, to succeed Gilbert 
E. Ault. 

The Postal of Los 


Union Life Angeles 


nounced the appointment of Martin Topper as manager § 


of its accident and health department in charge of pro- 
duction. He will supervise production in California an 
Arizona through agency plants and in other states by mail 
Ivan L. DeVoe, manager of agencies of the Bankers Life 
Insurance Co. of Nebraska, has announced that Robert 6. | 


Pilkington, Jr., C.L.U., has been appointed regional man- 


ager, covering agencies in Illinois, for the Bankers Life 
of Nebraska. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co. has appointed P. D 
Hamilton supervisor of the company’s 
branch at Saint John, assisting A. H. 
manager. 

John J. Miller and G. N. Stafford have been appointed 
supervisors in the Chicago branch office of the Occidental 
Life under Branch Manager W. N. Stafford. 

A.B. Knox, formerly of Roswell, N. Mex., was appointed 
Oklahoma state Industrial superintendent of the Santa Fé 
National Life with headquarters at Oklahoma City. 


McLeod, branch 


GROUP INSURANCE | 

The J. B. Sperry Co., retail department store at Port 
Huron, Mich., has adopted a group insurance program 
providing employees with approximately $80,000 life insur- 
ance, supplemented by sickness and accident benefits. The 
program is underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on 3 
cooperative basis. 

The Nichols-Foss Packing Co., meat packers and dis 
tributors of Bay City, Mich., has adopted a group program §f 
which provides employees with a total of $60,000 life in- 
surance, supplemented by hospitalization and surgical 
benefits, underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on a ce 
operative basis. 

+ s 7 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


The California insurance department is conducting 
investigation into complaints filed with it by the Better 
Business Bureau of Los Angeles against the National 
Guaranty Life and the State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panies, both of Los Angeles, and the Alliance Mutual Life 
of Santa Ana, all three stipulated premium companies. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T looks now as though Savings Bank Life Insurance 

will be up for a vote during this session of the Connecti- 
cut Legislature. It is rather an unusual situation in 
view of the attitude registered at the recent hearings on 
House Bill 197 sponsored by Rep. Charles L. Johnson. 
This bill makes it permissible for savings banks to issue 
policies up to $1,000 and annuities limited to $200 an- 
nually. As usual, there is no apparent widespread de- 
mand for this type of insurance and 
the banks themselves have evinced no 
favor for it, but a certain individual 
named Harry G. Cohn has been beat- 
ing the drums for some time in an 
effort to stir up interest. 


R. COHN gets scant assistance 
from Banker Walter Perry, who 
recent hearing told the legis- 
that “savings banks should 
tend to their own business.” And 
for measure he voiced the 
thought that if there was anything 
wrong with the insurance business as 
it exists, it should be corrected by 
legislation or the insurance commis- 
sioner and not by establishing a new 
system. Commissioner Perry (bank- 


at the 
lators 


gro rd 








ing) told his audience that the banks had enough burdens 
to care for at present without adding to them by writing 
insurance. 


OME day someone is going to investigate Savings 

Bank Life Insurance Leagues. There is one in almost 
every state and they manage to spend a nifty little sum 
tossing acid over the radio at the established life insur- 
ance companies. But I have yet to meet any exponent 
who can explain the hocus-pocus by which savings banks 
can earn larger investment returns with the dollars they 
take in as insurance premiums than the dollars they accept 
as savings. The mutual savings banks in Connecticut are 
now paying 214 per cent interest on deposits. Just how 
they can meet 3 per cent reserves with this is your guess. 


A LIFE INSURANCE MAN 
DOES NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 


But his days are made happy and lengthened by— 


Non-forfeitable 


. Prompt Policy Issuance Fs 
i missions 


Claims Paid Quickly 
. High Renewal Ratios 8. Career Agency Contracts 
Fruitful Prospecting 9. Rapidly Growing Com- 
Plans pany 
. Registered Policy Service 10. Agency Minded Man- 
Multiple Policy Forms agement 


Com- 


GROW WITH A GROWING COMPANY 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


R na BY 


HOME OFFICE 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 











eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans Mar. 25 ment Apr. 1 ment Apr. 8 ment Apr. 15 ment 
ee: PD . cocecas ss eaeeansease $354,669 3.75 $589,472 4.27 $332,798 8.48 $603,452 4.34 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 1,725,613 18.26 2,996,148 21.72 1,149,337 29.30 5,407,158 38.85 
— eee $2,080,282 22.01 $3,585,620 25.99 $1,482,135 37.78 $6,010,610 43.19 
oe He oD $670,730 7.10 $717,075 5.20 $259,668 6.62 $381,757 2.74 
tT cicniatieecthiniiiiedereeeaaters >..cp Sen eae errr - Biot 
BE oscueees T $670,730 7.10 $717,075 5.20 $259,668 6.62 $381,757 2.74 
Public Utilit 
n ee bonne 6o0eseeuseese $1,045,628 11.07 $4,634,422 33.59 $708,580 18.06 $2,362,578 16.98 
DEE 2566 Gacubakes 22,912 24 canane 7 65.335 1.67 206,478 1.43 
ae $1,068,540 11.31 $4,634,422 33.59 $773,915 19.73 $2,569,056 18.46 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds..... $3,898,437 41.26 $2,121,641 15.38 = $313,313 2.25 
eS Pe ene : ° $154,625 3.94 246,281 1.77 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _...... ee es vii ce a eee m7 
te, County, Municipal .............- 769,462 8.14 2,335,466 16.93 1,070,289 27.29 3,162,311 22.72 
RS MR $4,667,899 49.40 $4,457,107 $2.31 $1,224,914 31.23 $3,721,905 26.74 
Miscellaneous i : 
Beads... eared peg $650,000 6.88 $236,415 1.71 $134,000 3.42 $1,185,810 8.52 
pie paige sandy tere aeaitey ar 311,501 3.30 165,912 1.20 48,005 1.22 47,875 35 
a lel es $961,501 10.18 $402,327 2.91 $182,005 4.64 $1,233,685 8.87 
een $7,034,257 74.45 $10,045,019 72.81 $2,327,162 59.33 $7,652,050 54.98 
Stocks 334,413 3.54 165,912 1.20 113,340 2.89 254,353 1.83 
baad Md deed ae cle mneroes can aeetae 2,080,282 22.01 3,585,620 25.99 1,482,135 37.78 6,010,610 43.19 
Total "$9,448,952 "100 00 $13,796,551 100.00 $3,922,637 100.00 $13,917,013 100.00 
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Farm Mortgage Loans 


POSSIBLE downward pres- 

sure on interest returns 
from farm mortgage loans is 
seen by life insurance companies 
in the new proposed Lee-Jones 
amendment to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Farm Tenant Act. The 
amendment would set up a fifty- 
million-dollar corporation under 
the Farm Security Administra- 
tion with authority to issue up 
to a billion dollars in bonds to 
finance the plan. 

Definite application to farm 
mortgages is seen because the 
bill provides for appraisals on 
farms to be made locally by com- 
mittees named by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Upon the issu- 
ance of the mortgage it would be 
insured but the mortgage could 
not be for more than 40 years 
and it cannot bear interest at 
more than 3 per cent on the out- 
standing principal. 

Other stipulations are amorti- 
zation provisions satisfactory to 
the Secretary, and that unless a 
down payment of 10 per cent is 
made, the Secretary will take a 
lien on crops and on the sale 
of any products for 10 per cent 
of the principal. Any such 
farm mortgage would have to 
be appraised by the local com- 
mittee as being not in “excess 
of the reasonable value of the 
farm, owned and operated by 
the farmer.” 

Although apparently confined 
to farms owned and operated by 
the farmer, the holder of the 
mortgage would agree to accept 
the government insurance pro- 
vided, instead of foreclosing in 
the case of default. Ultimate 
effect of this (if adopted) would 
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AMERICANS LIKE PROPERTY 


Vice-President Ross B. Gordon, of the 
State Mutual Life, in giving a perspec- 
tive on underwriting procedure, held that 
middle class Americans, the majority 
purchasers of life insurance, are the 
background of our democracy. As long 
as there is a middle class, Mr. Gordon 
said, there can be no dictators. The 
American life insurance agent, when he 
has sold a case, can reflect that he has 
added strength to our democracy. 

“Whether it is the result of war, stock 
failure, persecution, pestilence, depres- 
sion, or any other disaster," Mr. Gordon 
said, “where you destroy the economic 
status of the people who pay taxes, for 
schools and churches, who obey laws 
without policing, who are proud, inde- 
pendent and self-reliant, you prepare 
the land for a dictator." 








be to extend still further the 
government’s control over farms 
and farm mortgages. The 3 per 
cent proviso, under the condi- 
tions outlined in the suggested 
amendment, might have the ef- 
fect — in the last analysis — of 
hammering the interest return 
on farm mortgages (where the 
farm is owned and operated by 
the farmer) down to that fig- 
ure generally. Life insurance 
companies already have a hard 
enough time with interest re- 
turns on farm mortgages. 


Effect of Spending 


N its recent round-table, For- 

tune magazine discusses the 
effects of government spending 
upon private enterprise and ex- 
presses its belief “that govern- 
ment should invest its money so 
as to increase productive oppor- 









tunity rather than merely spend 
to create purchasing power.” 
This is a dangerous belief. It 
would establish the principle 
upon which the direct competi- 
tive activity of government with 
private enterprise could be es- 
tablished. This principle has so | 
far been avoided by the adminis- 
trators of government relief. Al- 
though there have been instances 
where the government competed 
with private business, for in-/ 
stance in the Tennessee Valley, 
in general the unemployed have 
been engaged in works which 
would not have been undertaken 
by private interests. They have 
been generally non-competitive. 
But let the government invest 
its money so as to increase pro- 
ductive opportunity. Let it build 
factories, let it cultivate farms, 
let it give huge funds to indus- 
try with which to build new 
things, develop new methods. In 
the first place, the government 
would fail in its chief mission, 
namely, to provide work for the 
unemployed; instead it would 
provide opportunities for the en- 
trepreneur. And be it remem- 
bered that the only reason why 
the government is in business at 
all, is the issue of unemploy- 
ment. In the second place, if 
the government were to spend 
for productive opportunity it 
would have to keep control of 
its investments—which financier 
would not do the same? This 
would bring us to the same rela- 
tion between government and 
business as we find it today in 
the fascist states where the gov- 
ernment provides all right for 
productive opportunity but at 
what sacrifice to private enter- 
prise! 
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